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Vanrots, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrsr. 
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Arr. I.—Pleasant and Unpleasant People. 


Are there balance here to weigh the flesh ?>—Merchant of Venice. 


I HAVE no desire to jostle people out of their good self-opinion, 
or the good opinion of others, but to ascertain their real worth, 
to separate their vices from their virtues, and to have a little 
more equal dealing in our ordinary judgment of men. Steele, I 
think, in the Tatler, has in his brief way, given an able judgment 
on this very subject; and Mr. Hazlitt, some years since, wrote 
an Essay expressly on it. Possibly little more was wanting ; but 
two blows are always better than one; and as ina question of 
morality, or any other, where men’s interests do not compel 
them to act or decide, twenty are often insufficient, the second, 
though infinitely weaker, may have some consequence. 

By a pleasant fellow, I mean a man universally accounted so ; 
for in certain moods of the mind, and in particular societies, we 
all answer to the description :—where opinions are all in agree- 
ment—where a mad speculation is kept in decent countenance, 
or one common-place seconded by another—where our prejudi- 
ces are humoured, our likes and dislikes nursed and cherished, 
—where men clap hands to the same song, and join in the same 
chorus,—there is a nest of pleasant fellows, though they may be 
wise men or madmen, honest men or knaves. 

But the pleasant fellow I mean is equally a pleasant fellow in 
all companics, and on all occasions; has a spare bed in every 
other man’s house, a knife and fork at their table, a good wel- 
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come, go when and where he will, and a good word after he is 
gone. 

There are many shades and distinctions in this class, as in all 
others, but these are the distinguishing features of them. Some 
give you a most fearful shake of the hand on meeting, and hold you 
by it with a sort of tremulous enjoyment, as if loth to part so 
soon ;—have a boyish joyousness about them, that puts you con- 
stantly off your guard, and are delighted to see a friend any 
where, but at their own house or in jail, and therefore never sub- 
ject their feelings to the latter unpleasantness. Another variety 
are only pleasant on fresh acquaintance, or where it serves their 
purpose ; but this last is a contemptible mongrel breed. 

A really pleasant fellow is neither a hateful, nor a contempti- 
ble one ; but is generally a very unpretending person, full of an 
easy sympathy, active, zealous in a degree, with a quiet self-en- 
_Joyment, an enlarged humanity that includes all mankind, and 
woman kind too, for it knows neither distinction nor prefer- 
ence; taking all things pleasantly that concern him not indi- 
vidually, and thereby making all things pleasant; even sa- 
crificing personal considerations, and always personal conse- 
quence and self-respect, in trifles, to the enjoyment of others ; 
setting up no system, nor pulling down any : having no theories, 
no dreams, no visions, no opinions that he holds worth wrang- 
ling or disputing about; and, indeed, few opinions at all. He 
has always a dash more of the animal than of the intellectual 
about him; and is too mercurial minded to be easily fixed, or 
fixed upon. He lives only in the present; for the past is imme- 
diately forgotten, because it has no farther consequence, and the 
future is a blank, because it has no perceptible influence. As 
he can be delighted with a straw, so is he depressed with its sha- 
dow ; prick him and he will bleed; tickle him and he will laugh ; 
poison him and he will die; for he has none of the fervency of 
imagination to carry him out of himself or beyond immediate 
circumstances. He is fitted neither for the goodly fellowship of 
the prophets, nor for the noble army of martyrs. If prophets or 
martyrs have ever been pleasant fellows, as some are reported, 
it was that from the vast height whence they looked down on 
the common and ordinary passion and turmoil of the world it 
seemed too puny and insignificant to interest or excite them. 
Who that is intent on an immortal life, and holds communion, 
even in thought, with those beatified spirits that 


Immoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
And for the testimony of truth have borne 
Universal reproach 





Though worlds 
Judged them perverse—— 


that looks on life as a needle’s point in the vast eternity of 
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time, can have much regard for its polish, or sympathy with our 
childish excitement? 

Pleasant people are never “ backbone” men; they are never 
heart and hand with you. Their acquaintances are usually of 
long standing, because quarrelling is not “ their cue ;” but sepa- 
rate them by any circumstance, and they are indifferent to it. 
Their hand is not against, neither is it for any man. It is not 
found in the sheriff’s books,—this bond hath it not! They do 
good, I admit, well measured and doled out; but in this they 
have the advantage of the world, both in opinion and return. 

Laying aside, for the present, whatever may personally affect 
either, for then it is often the reverse of true, I should say, that 
pleasant and unpleasant people differ most in this, that the one 
is without imagination, and looks to the naked reality ; the other, 
with imagination, “ aggravates” either joy or sorrow. 

Unpleasant people have the larger sympathy and more univer- 
sal humanity. This, it may be said, is contradictory, and oppos- 
ed to what I have before observed of pleasant people. But if it 
be a contradiction, it is in human nature ; and, to use an apology 
of Fielding’s, “I am not writing a system, but a history, and am 
not obliged to reconcile every matter.” But I think it is not a 
contradiction. The pleasant man sympathizes with the world 
in its ordinary and every day feelings; the man of more ques- 
tionable temper is roused only by extraordinary circumstances. 
But he is then awakened to some purpose. He makes common 
cause with you, in sorrow or suffering; he will needs bear his 
share of your burthen; for if a portion will be oppressive to him, 
he sees you sinking under the whole. The pleasant fellow, on 
the contrary, measures his own shoulders and not your load ; he 
will not lend a hand, and give the groan to your “three man 
beetle” labour; he is content that you should sit down and rest, 
but has no fancy to “ bear the logs the while.” 

The great majority of these pleasant fellows are indebted to 
their negative rather than their positive qualities ; they have no 
deep feeling, no engrossing sympathy, no universal fellowship ; 
the establishments of the Holy Alliance, and the Abolition of the 
Inquisition, were the same to them; “let the gall’d jade wince, 
their withers are unwrung;” “let the world go whistle,” they 
have their toast and coffee. I would wager my existence that 
the man, mentioned by Clarendon, as out hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edge-hill on the very morning of the fight, was one 
of them. 

The two subjects on which men feel most intensely, politics and 
religion, are shut out from the conversation of a pleasant fellow ; 
for there is no sure common-place that will suit all sects and par- 
ties on either subject ; and to hazard an opinion is to speculate 
with his character, and put his amiability in jeopardy. Yet these 
men are the soul of mixed company, because their souls are in it ; 
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and there is no unpleasant shadow either of memory or antici- 
pation to overcast their Jollity. 

Pleasant and unpleasant men are alike the sport of fortune and 
circumstance; equally subject “ to every skiey influence,” but 
not in an equal degree. The personal suffering of the one has no 
foil from the greater sufferings of thousands; the other has a 
measure and proportion, and considers it in relation to what might 
be or has been; it is a touch that awakens his humanity :——a peb- 
ble does not bruize because it has fallen on him; he remembers the 
stoning of Stephen ;—a twinge of the rheumatism is borne as one 
of those natural ills “ that flesh is heir to,”’ and rouses him only as 
he remembers the infliction of the torture and the rack, that so 
many human beings have been subjected in all ages for opinion, 
whether of belief or unbelief. The prick of a pin is painful to 
the one as it affects himself; there is more sorrowing at it than 
at the battle of Waterloo: tothe other it is the prick of a pin. 

Pleasant fellows are indifferent, cold, heartless, unintellectual, 
people; there is no engrossing passion, no oppressive thought, 
no prejudice, and therefore, possibly no partiality or strong 
friendship ; for friendship is but a partiality, founded on some- 
thing real, which it tricks up into something unreal. We are 
none of us what our friends fondly believe. 

In our estimate of unpleasant people, we all give weight enough 
to their disagreeable and palpable defects, but are not so ready to 
make the just deduction from a pleasant fellow, because his are 
neither so obtrusive, nor so likely to affect ourselves. There 
would be more equality in our commendation or dispraise, and 
consequently more justice in the decision, if we balanced the ge- 
neral virtues of the one against his palpable faults, and the ini 
ference and moral insignificance of the other against his pleasant 
virtues. It is in this spirit that the selfish hardness and callosity 
with which pleasant people shake off care and sorrow, and are 
made insensible to any deep or lasting passion, is mistaken so 
often for elasticity of spirit. 

It was the pleasant fellow of his time that Ben Jonson descri- 
bed in a very clever Epigram on “ The Town’s Honest Man :”’ 


You wonder who this is, and why T name 

Him not aloud, that boasts so good a fame : 
Naming so many too! but this is one 

Suffers no name, but a description ; 

A subtle thing that doth affections win 

By speaking well o’ the company it’s in, 

Talks loud and bawdy, has a gather’d deal 
Of news and noise, to sow out a long meal. 
Can come from Tripoly, leap stools and wink, 
Do ull that ’longs to the anarchy of drink, 
Except the duel: can sing songs and catches, 
Give every one his dose of mirth: and watches 
Whose name’s unwelcome to the present ear, 


And him it lays on ;— 
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The point of some part of this description was confined to the 
poet’s age; but much ofit is of universal application, and suited 
to all times. To watch “whose name’s: unwelcome to the pre- 
sent ear’ is just the reverse of the unpleasant man; who, as peo- 
ple always bear too hard on the follies or vices of others, is sure 
to be opposed to his company, because he loves truth and justice 
better than agreement and pleasantry. I think the Dean, in Mrs. 
Inchbald’s Nature and Art, had a little of the pleasant fellow 
about him ; and the following description will serve to show the 
character under other circumstances, and in more important sit- 
uations, than we have yet considered it. 

Ifthe dean had loved his wife but moderately, seeing all her faults clearly as 
he did, he must frequently have quarrelled with her : if he had loved her with 
tenderness, he must have treated her with a degree of violence, in the hope of 
amending her failings: but having neither personal nor mental affection to- 


wards her, sufficiently interesting to give himself the trouble to contradict her 
will in any thing, he passed for one of the best husbands in the world. 


This 1s the pleasant Benedict ! 


It is some proof with me, of the justice of these distinctions, 
that men’s characters are essentially different in their different 
relations ; and even where they are most anxious to be pleasant, 
they are rarely successful. Few of us have found our fathers 
pleasant fellows, although many of them, of course, were super- 
latively so to other people ; and I hope our sons will object the 
same thing tous. The interest we have in our children is too 
great, the stake is too large, to be sported with; our hopes and 
fears are perpetually outrunning the occasion; we are the sport 
of possibilities, and cannot enjoy the real present, from some 
glimpse of an unreal future; we question how far chuck-farthing 
and marbles lead to the gaming-table, and our shins ache at foot- 
ball before the boys are kicked. All this makes strange havoc 
with our temper—frets and irritates us—whereas, equality and 
indifference are the sure footing of a pleasant fellow. A man is 
little fitted, with a thousand such speculations on his mind, to 
take all things smoothly, and to be himself the centre of sociality. 

The turn of thought here might serve, if the occasion were fit- 
ting, to hazard a word or two on domestic education. This in 
brief. Itis not enough that a father does on occasion “ turn his 
solemnness out of doors;”’ he must keep it there. Besides, fathers 
are not only too “solemn,” but too much with their children, 
and too full of thought and anxiety; they are eternally thinking 
for them, whereas children must think for themselves. They 
love to feel their own independence. If a father decide for a 
home education, it should be where there is room enough for the 


boy to lose himself, or rather to lose his father; where he may ° 


get out of the reach of thought, of care, and consequently of dan- 
ger, for he knows of none that is not pointed out to him. In my 
opinion, a father has not to try his knowledge, but his nerves, be- 
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fore he undertakes the education of his son; and if he can see 
him stagger along a parapet, swing on the rotten branch of a 
tree, plunge into the water “reeking hot,” in the dog days, in 
fact, hazard limbs and life itself without a word or a hint of 
caution, he is not only fitted to be pedagogue in his own family, 
but has many requisites to make a pleasant fellow, there or any 
where else. 

But this little digression has broken in upon my sketch, which 
I shall now leave to be filled up by the reader’s imagination. Mr. 
Hazlitt’s character is, I think, of a good natured man. How far 
they have points in agreement I know not, not having read his 
Essay since its first publication; but good nature has reference 
in my view to a deeper feeling, and even to some positive virtue, 
which, though it may be found in, is not at all essential to, the 
character of a pleasant fellow. Yet even good nature itself is too 
profitable a virtue: it isa venture that hath most usurious return : 
it is not, nor is it any thing like, goodness of nature, which “I 
take,” says Lord Bacon, “ to be the affecting of the Weale of Men, 
what the Grecians called pilanthropia ;” goodness of nature is, 
in fact, so far different from good nature, that it is the very na- 
ture that sometimes spoils a man’s temper :—“ that affection for 
the weale of men” will throw a gloom over the mind, and dash a 
whole afternoon’s pleasantness. THURMA. 





Art. Il.—Last Will and Testament—the House of Weeping. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHTER. 


Since the day when the town of Haslau first became the seat 
of a court, no man could remember that any one event in its an- 
nals (always excepting the birth of the hereditary prince) had 
been looked for with so anxious a curiosity as the opening of the 
last will and testament left by Van der Kabel. This Van der 
Kabel might be styled the Haslau Croesus; and his whole life 
might be termed, according to the pleasure of the wits, one long 
festival of God-sends, or a daily washing of golden sands, night- 
ly impregnated by golden showers of Danae. Seven distant sur- 
viving relatives of seven distant relatives deceased, of the said 
Van der Kabel, entertained some little hopes of a place amongst 
his legatees, grounded upon an assurance which he had made, 
“that upon his oath he would not fail to rememéder them in his 
will.” These hopes, however, were but faint and weakly; for 
they could not repose any extraordinary confidence in his good 
faith—not only because, in all cases, he conducted his affairs in a 
disinterested spirit, and with a perverse obstinacy of moral prin- 
ciple, whereas his seven relatives were mere novices, and young 
beginners in the trade of morality,—but also because, in all these 
moral extravagancies of his (so distressing to the feelings of the 
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sincere rascal,) he thought proper to be very satirical, and 
had his heart so full of odd caprices, tricks, and snares, for un- 
suspicious scoundrels that (as they all said) no man, who was 
but raw in the art of virtue, could deal with him or place any re- 
liance upon his intentions. Indeed the covert laughter which 
played about his temples, and the falsetto tones of his sneering 
voice somewhat weakened the advantageous impression which 
was made by the noble composition of his face, and by a pair of 
large hands, from which were daily dropping favours little and 
great, benefit-nights, Christmas-boxes, and new year’s gifts : for 
this reason it was that, by the whole flock of birds who sought 
shelter in his boughs, and who fed and built their nests on him, 
as on any wild service tree, he was, notwithstanding, reputed a 
secret magazine of springes; and they were scarce able to find 
eyes for the visible berries which fed them, in their scrutiny after 
the supposed gossamer snares. 

In the interval between two apoplectic fits he had drawn up 
his will, and had deposited it with the magistrate. When he 
was just at the point of death he transferred to the seven pre- 
sumptive heirs the certificate of this deposit ; and even then said, 
in his old tone—how far it was from his expectation, that by any 
such anticipation of his approaching decease, he could at all 
depress the spirits of men so steady and sedate, whom, for his 
own part, he would much rather regard in the light of laughing 
than of weeping heirs: to which remark one only of the whole num- 
ber, namely, Mr. Harprecht, inspector-of-police, replied as a cool 
ironist to a bitter one—*“ that the total amount of concern and 
of interest, which might severally belong to them in such a loss, 
was not (they were sincerely sorry it was not) in their power to 
determine.” 

At length the time is come when the seven heirs have made 
their appearance at the town-hall, with their certificate-of-depo- 
sit; videlicet, the ecclesiastical councillor of Glantz; Harprecht, 
the inspector-of-police ; Neupeter, the court-agent ; the court-fis- 
cal, Knoll; Pasvogel, the bookseller; the reader of the morning 
lecture, Flacks; and Monsieur Flitte, from Alsace. Solemnly, 
and in due form, they demanded of the magistrate the schedule 
of effects consigned to him by she late Kabel, and the opening of 
his will. The principal executor of this will was Mr. Mayor 
himself: the sub-executors were the rest of the town-council. 
Thereupon, without delay, the schedule and the will were fetch- 
ed from the register-office of the council, to the council-cham- 
ber: both were exhibited in rotation to the members of the coun- 
cil and the heirs, in order that they might see the privy seal of the 
town impressed upon them: the registry-of-consignment, in- 
dorsed upon the schedule, was read aloud to the seven heirs by 
the town-clerk : and by that registry it was notified to them, that 
the deceased had actually consigned the schedule to the magis- 
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trate, and entrusted it to the coporation-chest ; and that on the 
day of consignment he was still of sound mind :—finally, the seven 
seals, which he had himself affixed to the instrument, were 
found unbroken. These preliminaries gone through, it was now 
(but not until a brief registry of all these forms had been drawn 
up by the town-clerk) lawful in God’s name, that the will should 
be opened and read aloud by Mr. Mayor, word for word, as fol- 
lows :-— 

“T Van der Kabel, on this 7th of May, 179-, being in my house, 
at Haslau, situate in Dog-street, deliver and make known this 
for my last will; and without many millions of words ; notwith- 
standing I have been both a German notary and a Dutch school- 
master. Howsoever! may disgrace my old professions by this par- 
simony of words, I believe myself to be so far at home in the 
art and calling of a notary, that I am competent to act for my- 
self as a testator in due form, and as a regular devisor of pro- 
perty. 

“It is a custom with testators to premise the moving causes 
of their wills. These, in my case, as in most others, are regard 
for my happy departure, and for the disposal of the succession to 
my property—which, by the way, is the object of a tender passion 
in various quarters. ‘To say any thing about my funeral, and all 
that—would be absurd and stupid. This, and what shape my 
remains shall take, let the eternal sun settle above, not in any 
gloomy winter, but in some of his most verdant springs. 

“ As to those charitable foundations, and memorial institutions 
of benevolence, about which notaries are so much occupied, in 
my case I appoint as follows: to three thousand of my poor 
townsmen, of every class I assign just the same number of florins, 
which sum I will that, on the anniversary of my death, they shall 
spend jovially in feasting, upon the town common, where they 
are previously to pitch their camp, unless the military camp of 
his Serene Highness be already pitched there, in preparation for 
the reviews : and when the gala is ended, I would have them cut 
up the tents into clothes. Item, to all the school-masters in our 
principality I bequeath one golden Augustus. Item, to the Jews 
of this place I bequeath my pew in the high church.—As I would 
wish that my will should be divided into clauses, this is to be 
considered the first. 

** CLAUSE II. 

“ Amongst the important offices ofa will, itis universally agreed 
to be one, that from amongst the presumptive and presumptuous 
expectants, it should name those who are, and those who are not, 
to succeed to the inheritance; that it should create heirs, and 
should destroy them. In conformity to this notion, I give and 
bequeath to Mr. Glantz, the councillor for ecclesiastical affairs ; 
as also to Mr. Knoll, the exchequer officer ; likewise to Mr. Peter 
Neupeter, the court-agent; item to Mr. Harprecht, director of 
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police ; furthermore to Mr. Flacks, the morning lecturer; in like 
manner to the court bookseller, Mr. Pasvogel; and finally to 
Monsieur Flitte-—nothing : not so much because they have no 
just claims upon me—standing, as they do in the remotest pos- 
sible decree of consanguinity; nor again, beeause they are, for 
the most part, themselves rich énough to leave handsome inhe- 
ritances; as because I am assured, indeed I have it from their 
own lips, that they entertain a far stronger regard for my insig- 
nificant person than for my splendid property ; my body, there- 
fore, or as large a share of it as they can get, I bequeath to 
them.” 

At this point, seven faces, like those of the seven sleepers; 
gradually elongated into preternatural extent. The ecclesiasti- 
cal councillor, a young man, but already famots throughout 
Germany for his sermons printed or preached, was especially 
aggrieved by such offensive personality : Monsieur Flitte rapped 
out a curse that rattled even in the ears of magistracy : the chin 
of Flacks, the morning lecturer, gravitated downwards into the 
dimensions of a patriachal beard: and the towh-council could 
distinguish an assortment of audible reproaches to the memory 
of Mr. Kabel, such as prig, rascal, profane wretch, &c. But 
the Mayor motioned with his hand; and immediately the Fiscal 
and the bookseller recomposed their features and set their faces 
like so many traps, with springs, and triggers, all at full cock, 
that they might catch every syllable; and then, with a gravity 
that cost him some efforts, his worship read on as follows :— 





“ CLAUSE II. 


“Excepting always, and be it excepted, my present house in Dog- 
Street: which house, by virtue of this third clause, is to descend 
and to pass in full property, just as it now stands, to that one of 
my seven relatives above-mentioned, who shall, in the space of 
one half hour (to be computed from the reciting of this clause,) 
shed, to the memory of me his departed kinsman, sooner than 
thé other six competitors, one, or if possible, a couple of tears, 
in the presence of a respectable magistrate, who is to make a 
protocol thereof. Should, however, ad! remain dry, in that case, 
the house must lapse to the heir genetak~whom I shall proceed 
to name.” 

Here Mr. Mayor closed the will: doubtless, he observed the 
condition annexed to the bequest was an unusual one, but yet, in 
no respect contrary to law: to him that wept the first the court 
was bound to adjudge the house : and then, placing his watch on 
the session table, the pointers of which indicated that it was 
now just half past eleven, he calmly sat down—that he might 
duly witness, in his official character of executor, assisted by the 
whole court of Alderman, who should be the first to produce the 
requisite tear or tears on behalf of the testator. 
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That since the terraqueous globe has moved or existed, there can 
ever have met amore lugubrious congress, or one more out of tem- 
per and enraged than this of Seven United Provinces, as it were, all 
dry and all confederated for the purpose of weeping,—I suppose 
no impartial judge will believe. At first some invaluable minutes 
were lost in pure confusion of mind, in astonishment, and in 
peals of laughter: the congress found itself too suddenly trans- 
lated into the condition of the dog to which, in the very moment 
of his keenest assault upon some object of his appetites, the fiend 
cried out—Halt ! whereupon, standing up, as he was, on his hind 
legs, his teeth grinning, and snarling with the fury of desire, he 
halted and remained petrified :—from the graspings of hope, 
however distant, to the necessity of weeping for a wager, the 
congress found the transition too abrupt and harsh. 

One thing was evident to all—that for a shower that was to come 
down at such a full gallop, for a baptism of the eyes to be perform- 
ed at such a hunting pace, it was vain to think of raising up any 
pure water of grief: no hydraulics could affect this: yet in 
twenty-six minutes (fourunfortunately were already gone,) in one 
way or other, perhaps, some business might be done. 

“ Was there ever such acursed act,” said the merchant Neupeter, 
“‘ such a piece of buffoonery enjoined by any manof sense and dis- 
cretion? For my part, I can’t understand what the d—l1 it means.”’ 
However, he understood thus much, that a house was by possi- 
bility floating in his purse upon a tear: and that was enough to 
cause a violent irritation in his lachrymal glands. 

Knoll, the fiscal, was screwing up, twisting, and distorting his 
features pretty much in the style of a poor artisan on Saturday 
night, whom some fellow-workman is barder-ously razoring and 
scraping by the light of a cobler’s candle: furious was his 
wrath at this abuse and profanation of the title Last Will and 
Testament : and at one time, poor soul! he was near enough to 
tears—of vexation. 

The wily bookseller, Pasvogel, without loss of time, sate down 
quietly to business: he ran through a cursory retrospect of all 
the works any ways moving or affecting, that he had himself 
either published or sold on commission ;—took a flying survey 
of the Pathetic in general: and in this way of going to work he 
had fair expectations that in the end he should brew somethin 
or other: as yet, however, he looked very much like a dog who 
is slowly licking off an emetic which the Parisian surgeon De- 
met has administered by smearing it on his nose: time,—gen- 
tlemen, time was required for the operation. 

Monsieur Flitte, from Alsace, fairly danced up and down the 
Sessions-chamber : with bursts of laughter he surveyed the rue- 
ful faces around him: he confessed that he was not the richest 
among them; but for the whole city of Strasburg and Alsace to 
boot, he was not the man that could or would weep on such a 
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merry occasion. He went on with his unseasonable laughter 
and indecent mirth, until Harprecht, the Police Inspector, look- 
ed at him very significantly, and said—that perhaps Monsieur 
flattered himself that he might by means of laughter squeeze or 
express the tears required from the well-known Meibomian- 
glands, the caruncula, &¢e. and might thus piratically provide 
himself with surreptitious rain;* but in that casé, he must re- 
mind him that he could no more win the day with any such se- 
cretions, than he could carry to account a course of sneezes or 
wilfully blowing his nose; a channel into which it was well 
known that very many tears, far more than were now wanted, 
flowed out of the eyes through the nasal duct; more indeed, by 
a good deal, than were ever known to flow downwards to the 
bottom of most pews ata funeral sermon. Monsieur Flitte of 
Alsace, however, protested that he was laughing out of pure 
fun, and for his own amusement; and, upon his honour, with no 
ulterior views. 

The inspector, on his side, being pretty well acquainted with 
the hopeless condition of his own dephlegmatised heart, endea- 
voured to force into his eyes something that might meet the oc- 
casion by staring with them wide open, in a state of rigid expan- 
sion. 

The morning-lecturer Flacks, looked like a Jew beggar mount- 
ed on a stallion which is running away with him: meantime, 
what by domestic tribulations, what by those he witnessed at his 
own lecture, his heart was furnished with such a promising bank 
of heavy laden clouds that he could easily have delivered upon 
the spot the main quantity of water required, had it not been for 
the house which floated on the top of the storm ; and which, just 
as all was ready, came driving in with the tide, too gay and glad- 
some a spectacle not to banish his gloom, and thus fairly dammed 
up the waters. | 

The ecclesiastical councillor,—who had become acquainted 
with his own nature by his long experience in preaching funeral 
sermons, and sermons on the new year, and knew full well that 
he was himself always the first person, and frequently the last, to 
be affected by the pathos of his own eloquence,—now rose with 
dignified solemnity, on seeing himself and the others hanging so 
long by the dry rope, and addressed the chamber :—No man, he 
said, who had read his printed works, could fail to know that he 
carried a heart about him as well as other people; and a heart, 





* In the original, the word is Fenster-schweiss, window-sweat; i. e. (as the 
translator understands the passage) Monsieur Flitte was suspected of a de- 
sign to swindle the company, by exhibiting his two windows streaming with 
spurious moisture, such as hoar frost produces on the windows when melted 
by the heat of the room, rather than with that genuine and unadulterated rain 
which Mr. Kabel demanded. 
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he would add, that had occasion to repress such holy testimonies 
of its tenderness as tears, lest he should thereby draw too heavily 
on the sympathies and the purses of his fellow-men, rather than 


elaborately to provoke them by stimulants for any secondary 


views, or to serve an indirect purpose of his own: “ this heart,” 
said he, “ has already shed tears (but they were shed secretly) 
for Kabel was my friend :” and, so saying, he paused for a mo- 
ment and looked about him. 

With pleasure he observed, that all were still sitting as dry as 
corks: indeed, at this particular moment, when he himself by 
interrupting their several water-works had made them furiously 
angry, it might as well have been expected that crocodiles, fal- 
low-deer, elephants, witches, or ravens, should weep for Van 
der Kabel, as his presumptive heirs. Among them all, Flacks 
was the only one who continued to make way: he kept steadily 
before his mind the following little extempore assortment of ob- 
jects :—Van der Kabel’s good and beneficent acts ;—the old pet- 
ticoats, so worn and tattered, and the grey hair of his female 
congregation at morning service; Lazarus with his dogs; his 
own long coffin; innumerable decapitations; the Sorrows of 
Werter; a miniature field of battle ; and finally, himself and his 
own melancholy condition at this moment, itself enough to melt 
any heart, condemned as he was in the bloom of youth, by the 
second clause of Van der Kabel’s will, to tribulation, and tears, 
and struggles :—Well done, Flacks! Three strokes more with 
the pump-handle, and the water is pumped up—and the house 
along with it. 

Meantime Glantz, the ecclesiastical councillor, proceeded in 
his pathetic harangue :—* Oh, Kabel, my Kabel,”’ he ejaculated, 
and almost wept with joy at the near approach of his tears, “ the 


time shall come that by the side of thy loving breast, covered 


with earth, mine also shall lie mouldering and in cor—”’ 
—rupftion, he would have said : but Flacks starting up in trou- 
ble, and with eyes at that moment overflowing, threw a hasty 
glance around him, and said—* with submission, gentlemen, to 
the best of my belief I am weeping;” then sittmg down, with 
great satisfaction he allowed the tears to stream down his face ; 
that done, he soon recovered his cheerfulness and his aridity. 
Glantz, the councillor, thus saw the prize fished away before his 
eyes,—those very eyes which he had already brought into an 
Accessit,* or inchoate state of humidity: this vexed him: and 
his mortification was the greater on thinking of his own pathetic 





* To the English reader it may be necessary to explain, that in the Conti- 
nental Universities, &c. when a succession of prizes is offered, graduated ac- 
cording to the degrees of merit, the elliptical formula of “ Accessit” denotes 
the second prize: and hence, where only a single prize is offered, the second 
degree of merit may properly be expressed by the term here used. 
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exertions, and the abortive appetite for the prize which he had 
thus uttered in words as ineffectual as his own sermons: and, at 
this moment, he was ready to weep for spite—and “ to weep the 
more because he wept in vain.” As to Flacks, a protocol was 
imn:ediately drawn up of his watery compliance with the will of 
Van der Kabel: and the messuage in Dog-street was knocked 
down to him for ever. The Mayor adjudged it to the poor devil 
with all his heart: indeed, this was the first occasion ever 
known in the principality of Haslau, on which the tears of a 
schoolmaster and a curate had converted themselves—not into 
mere amber that incloses only a worthless insect, like the tears 
of the Heliades, but, like those of the goddess Freia, into heavy 
gold. Glantz congratulated Flacks very warmly ; and observed, 
with a smiling air, that possibly he had himself lent him a help- 
ing hand by his pathetic address. As to-the others, the separa- 
tion between them and Flacks was too palpable, in the mortifying 
distinction of wet and dry,—to allow of any cordiality between 
them; and they stood aloof therefore: but they staid to hear 
the rest of the will, which the now awaited in a state of anxious 
agitation. 





Art. III.—Memoirs of Anacreon. By J. E. Hat. 


(Concluded from page 94.) 


Remote from the intrigues of the court, and unruffied by the 
din of contention, our days were joyful and serene like those 
which nurture the beautiful Halcyon.* Enjoying the uninter- 
rupted society of a friend whom I esteemed, and a wife whom I 
loved, the gods had left me nothing to wish. When I reflected 
upon the happiness which this intercourse produced, I could 
not but acknowledge the source of it. “ How sweet to the soul 
of man,” would I exclaim, “is the society of a beloved wife ! 
when wearied and broken down by the labours of the day, her 
endearments soothe, her tender cares restore him. The solici- 
tudes and anxieties, and heavier misfortunes of life, are hardly 
to be borne by him who has the weight of business and domes- 
tic vexations to contend with. But how much lighter do they 
seem, when, after his necessary avocations are over, he returns 
to his home and finds there a partner of all his griefs and trou- 
bles, who takes, for his sake, her share of domestic labour, upon 
her, and soothes the anguish of his soul by her comfort and par- 
ticipation. By the immortal gods! a wife is not, as she is false- 
ly represented by some, a burthen or a sorrow to man. No, she 





* Simonides explains this trite metaphor : “ For as Jove during the winter 
season gives twice seven days of warmth, men have called this clement and 
temperate time of the year the nurse of the beautiful Halcyon. (King-Fisher. ) 
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shares his burthens and alleviates his sorrows. For there is no 
toil nor difficulty so insupportable in life, but it may he sur- 
mounted by the mutual efforts and the affectionate concord of 
that holy partnership.” 

After we had been settled a short time in our new abode, 
Anacreon resolved to send an invitation to Lesbos for Sappho 
Among others the following ode, in which he described the sim- 


plicity of our fare and the warmth of his affection, was composed 
upon this accasion : 


TO SAPPHO. 


A BROKEN cake, with honey sweet, 
Is all my spare and simple treat ; 
And while a generous bowl I crown 
To float my: little banquet down, 

1 take the soft, the amorous lyre, 
And sing of love’s delicious fire ! 

In mirthful measures, warm and free, 
I sing, dear maid, and sing for thee ! 


But it was not reserved for him again to enjoy the society of 
this lovely woman, whose genius was only equalled by her mis- 
fortunes. Before the courier had departed, I received informa- 
tion from one of my friends at Mytilene, that Sappho had termi- 
nated her life and her sufferings by precipitating herself 
into the sea from the summit of a mountain in Leucadia. The 
following fragment of an ode was found on the shore : 


From dread Leucadia’s frowning steep, 
I’ll plunge into the whitening deep : 
And there Pll float, to waves resign’d, 
For Love intoxicates my mind ! 


The mournful intelligence was unfortunately communicated to 
Anacreon, while he was engaged in a banquet with a few of his 
former friends. The sudden dismay which this unexpected in- 
formation occasioned was such that he did not observe a grape- 
stone which was floating in his wine. He was choked by the 
contents of the cup, and the melancholy consequences were soon 
too visible in his countenance. I ran to succour him; but with 
a smile that bespoke the feeble exertions of nature, he signified 
that it was too late. I gave him a cup of wine in hopes of re- 
lieving him. He took it from me, and, as he held it in his hand, 
he gave me this ode in which he announced his departure from 
us in a strain of prophetic inspiration which resembles the plain- 
tive notes of the expiring swan : 


Goxpen hues of youth are fled ; 
Hoary locks deform my head. 
Bloomy graces, dalliance gay, 
All the flowers of life decay. 
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Withering age begins to trace 

Sad memorials o’er my face ; 
Time has shed its sweetest bloom, 
All the future must be gloom ! 
Vhis awakes my hourly sighing ; 
Dreary is the thought of dying ! 
Pluto’s is a dark abode, 

Sad the journey, sad the road : 
And, the gloomy travel o’er, 

Ah! we can return no more! 


He then poured out a libation to the Eumenides, the inexora- 
ble ministers of the vengeance of Pluto, and having thus endea- 
voured to appease their fury, he sunk upon his couch. It was in 
vain that we prayed to Apollo, to whom sudden deaths are im- 
puted. Anacreon likewise would have prayed to Mercury, to 
whom is confided the mournful office of conducting ghosts to 
the shades below; but the pangs of death were upon him and 
the power of utterance was denied. We sounded brazen ket- 
tles, to expel those furies which are ever on the alert to carry the 
unfortunate to places of torment. We crowded around his 
couch, that we might hear his dying words; we kissed him and 
endeavoured to imbibe his latest breath into our mouths. 

I had heard for the last time the sounds of a voice which had 
never addressed me but in the language of kindness—the lustre 
of those eyes which had ever beamed with the refulgent sparkles 
of mirth and joy became dim, and, after a faint struggle, he 
sought the shades of Elysium ! 

He retained his senses so as to be able to depart in a decent 
posture. As soon as we found that he had expired, his eyes and 
mouth were closed, and before the body was cold it was stretch- 
ed ; and soon afterwards it was washed by the females of the 
household. After it had been rubbed with fragrant oil and other 
costly ointments, it was clad in a splendid white robe, by which 
was indicated the pure spirit of the deceased. It was then co- 
vered with green boughs and flowers, the liveliness and brilliancy 
of whose hues denoted the felicity which was to be enjoyed after 
this life. Being placed upon a bier, it was carried to the en- 
trance of thedoor. Here it was exposed to public view in order 
to prevent any suspicion of his death having been occasioned by 
a wound. The feet were turned to the door, to signify that he 
would never return ; and the corpse was constantly watched, to 
prevent the pollution of flies or the violence of rude curiosity. 
The mouth was filled with cake composed of flour, honey and 
water, to appease the fury of Cerberus, and a piece of money was 
placed upon it, as a bribe to the surly ferryman of the Styx. 

The hair of Anacreon was cut off and hung upon the door to 
indicate the house of sorrow to the heart of sensibility ; and while 
the corpse remained there, a vessel of water stood nigh, that 
those who touched it might purify themselves. After it had 
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been preserved seventeen days and nights we prepared for the 
solemn ceremony of interment. : 

But it was supposed, that the spirit of our departed friend, 
would be better satisfied if his ashes were deposited in his natal 
soil, and we therefore determined to burnthe body. Inthe dead 
of the night, when the silence of nature accorded with the sad- 
ness Gf our souls, and the awfulness of the ceremony, we lighted 
our torches, to preserve us from the evil spirits which then ven- 
tured abroad. As soon as the sun arose, we took our last fare- 
well, and conveyed the body from the house. As we moved along 
with a slow pace, our uncovered heads bent down, and supported 
by our hands, attested our respect, and the serious notes of the 
Carian and Phrygian flutes, bewailed the loss of our friend. Some 
persons sprinkled their heads with ashes, and muttered the fu- 
neral interjection 4’, é‘, s‘, while others rolled their bodies in the 
dust. Whenwe arrived at the pile the body was placed in the 
middle of it, with a quantity of precious ointments and perfumes, 
and also the fat of beasts, to increase the force of the flames. 
The garments of the deceased being thrown in, the sad office of 
communicating fire to the pile, devolved upon me, as none of the 
relations of Anacreon were present. Having prayed and offered 
vows to olus to assist the flames, I applied the torch. His im- 
mediate friends stood nigh to the pile, cutting off their hair and 
casting it into the flames, and also pouring out libations of wine. 
The pile being’ burnt down, the embers were extinguished by 
wine. We collected the ashes and enclosed them in a silver urn, 
which was soon after sent to his relations at Athens. 

Grecians! his hallowed ashes are covered by a monument which 
is erected by the altar of the muses.on the margin of Ilyssus. 
When the mellow tints of the declining sun shall sleep on the 
waters, and ye assemble on its banks, tread lightly on the sod 
that covers the silent urn. ‘Violets shall bloom around the sa- 
cred spot ; there the lotus shall spread its embowering branches, 
and the roses of spring shall impart their sweetest fragrance to 
the breeze that lingers around the tomb of the Teian bard. 

There the chords of the plaintive lyre shall often respire the 
sad and solemn notes of wo, and the virgins who dwell at the 
foot of the double mountain shail chaunt his dirge. 

As the winds of the declining year assail the green-clad trees 
and strew the ground with their foliage, and the approaching 
spring bids them revive with renovated beauty, so is one gene- 
ration of man called from the joys of life, and another succeeds. 
But long shall Ilyssus roll his inspiring flood, and many Olym- 
piads shall ye walk in the porticos of Athens, or stray by the 
side of thesilver Strymon, before your ears shall be gladdened by 
such sounds as ye heard from the lyre of Anacreon : for the graces 
presided at his birth, and the muses delighted to inspire his 
meditations. 
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Arr. IV.—Mr. Cromwell’s Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell, 


| Concluded from page 112. | 


As civil contention grew hotter, the republicans gained a con- 
siderable accession of strength: for in the month of October, 
1644, the Commons proposed to the Lords to melt down the 
King’s magazine of plate in the Tower ; and though the proposi- 
tion was much combated by the Upper House, it was carried in 
the affirmative. Nevertheléss, a sort of delicacy was still affec- 
ted whenever the King was mentioned ; and Cromwell, says Mrs. 
Macaulay, (vol. iv. p. 159. 8vo.) though void of those talents which 
command the opinions of popular assemblies, yet by the busy 
zeal of his nature, the seeming sincerity of his character, the ve- 
hemence with which he pursued the popular cause, and the in- 
trepidity of his conduct, became an useful instrument in the 
hands of the republican faction. ‘The Generals of the army, im- 
itating the style of their principals, the Parliament, even when 
they led on their men to hostile acts against majesty, talked of 
the sacredness of the King’s power and person, and puzzled the 
honest soldier with the senseless contradiction: but the more in- 
genuous Cromwell censured the inconsistent delicacy of the Pres- 
byterians; publicly affirmed that tenderness was so far from being 
due to the King’s person, that, as the prime author of the calam- 
ities of the times, he ought to be one of the prime sufferers ; and 
declared that 4e should have less scruple in attacking him in the 
field than any other man. When, also, others insinuated merely 
that the officers of the army had shewn remissness and negligence, 
Cromwell went boldly to the House; charged the military com- 
manders with having purposely spun out the war; and asserted 
that, for their own honour and dignity, the Commons ought to 
new-model their army, and purge themselves from the reproaches 
under which they lay, by a self-denying ordinance which should 
exclude all its members from civil or military posts. The un- 
expected bold truths, says Mrs. Macaulay, contained in this 
speech, so astonished the guilty party, that it produced a more 
sudden and general acquiescence than the utmost powers of rhe- 
toric. 

We may thus fairly account for the popularity of Cromwell 
among the republicans ; and his services were found so great in 
the army, that probably no suspicion was at first entertained of 
his sincerity, even when, in the short space of a few weeks, he 
became the first exception to the self-denying ordinance which 
he had himself so strenuously enforced. After many objections, 
and several fruitless conferences. with the Lords, this ordinance, 
declaring the members of either House to be discharged at the 
end of forty days from all offices and command, civil and mili- 
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tary, passed on the 3d of April, 1645. The Earls of Essex, War- 
wick, Manchester, Denbigh, and many others, then resigned their 
commands, and the new-modelled army was intrusted to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. Cromwell ought to have tendered his resig- 
nation with the other members: but he was sent with a body of 
horse to relieve Taunton, then besieged by the royalist army. 
His absence from the House being noticed, orders were dispatched 
for his attendance, and the new General was directed to employ 
some other officer on that duty; but Fairfax, over whom most 
of the contemporary historians agree that Cromwell had the 
greatest influence, sent a letter to Parliament, expatiating on the 
services of the Lieutenant-General, and requesting that an excep- 
tion should be made in his favour for the good of the service. 
This was immediately done ; and Cromwell was the only person 
who kept his seat in Parliament, together with his command in 
the army: which would have been a very honourable distinction 
to him, says Rapin, were there not room to suspect that it was 
owing to his own intrigues.* 

The present author has introduced a long and very minute ac- 
count of the occasion and origin of this ordinance, and has suc- 
ceeded entirely to our satisfaction in refuting Lord Clarendon’s 
misrepresentation ; which was followed implicitly by Hume, 
and which derived its consequence only from becoming the ground 
of a charge of religious hypocrisy, in this instance at least not 
merited. We have no doubt that Cromwell was influenced by 
very honest and patriotic feelings, when he urged the measure 
in the Commons so forcibly, so heartily, and so successfully ; for 
his ambition was not yet fully blown: but it seems to our view 
not unlikely that the bud was burst on this very occasion. If he 
had not the ascendancy over Fairfax which is usually ascribed 
to him, but which Mr. Cromwell discredits, he must have been 
the more flattered by Fairfax’s solicitation to Parliament for an 
exception in his favour; and the battle of Naseby, which was on 
the eve of being fought at this time, while it justified the dis- 
crimination of the Commander-in-chief, could not fail to impress 
on Cromwell’s mind his own importance. The author reasons 
very fairly about this ordinance. Had no suspension of it been 
made in favour of any particular officers, no suspicion of sinister 
views in the promoters of it could have arisen ; and, he observes, 
whether the object really was to displace the actual commanders 
for the purpose of introducing those of their own party, we can- 
not now know with certainty: but ‘ the suspension of its opera- 
tion in favour of Cromwell, and a few others, certainly affords 
vrounds for such a suspicion.’ 





* Rapin states that he was the only person: but Whitelock says that Sir 
William Brereton, Sir ‘Thomas Middleton, and Sir John Rich, members of the 
House of Commons, were ordered to continue in their commands forty days 
longer, notwithstanding the ordinance. 
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A long and really somewhat superfluous defence of Cromwell 
is undertaken, for his supposed concern in the removal of the 
King from Holmby House by Cornet Joyce. It is very clear 
that he knew nothing about this matter till it was over; and, if 
he had, he-would have been fully justified in a measure which at- 
taches no criminality to any of the parties concerned in it. As 
Cromwell, however, positively denied that he was privy to it, it 
might become necessary for his biographer to rebut Lord Cla- 
rendon’s impeachment of his veracity. A very minute narrative 
is likewise given from Mr. Baron Maseres’s publication of tracts, 
of the negociations between Charles I., Sir John Berkeley, Crom- 
well, Ireton, and other principal officers of the Parliament army, 
for the restoration of the King ; of his escape from Hampton 
Court; and of the subsequent proceedings during the treaty of 
Newport. The paper was written by Sir John Berkeley; and, 
says the present author, 


‘ It is conceived that a doubt cannot remain in the minds of unprejudiced 
readers, 07 this memorial of Cromwell’s sincerity, and honest and anxious exer- 
tions, to bring to a successful termination this negociation for the restoration 
of the King, and that, upon much more moderate terms than those offered by 
the presbyterian party, particularly in respect of the church, which he appears 
to have left untouched. This forbearance was agreeable to their moderate 
and tolerant principles as independents. The other propositions are not stated, 
but the King appears to have objected to only two, besides the above respect- 
ing the church, and they all probably might have been got over, or reasonab] 
settled by temperate management. But the King appears to have ruined all 
by his violent and indiscreet conduct towards the presenters of these propo- 
sitions, and by his tampering with the different parties, and confiding in none 
of them. These circumstances and the threats of the agitators were evidently 
the causes of Cromwell’s and the other principal officers’ desertion of the King, 
and joining the army in their subsequent proceeding to his trial.’ 


The following observations are made on Colonel Pride’s ex- 
clusion of certain members from the House, exculpatory of Crom- 
well’s concern in it: 


‘‘thetruth appears to be, that the agitators, who were the republican party 
in the army, had become too powerful for their general and the other prin- 
cipal officers; and, being determined upon a republican form of government, 
had intimidated Cromwell, and the other officers who were friendly to the 
King’s return upon proper terms, from further treaty with him : this appears 
from the preceding extracts from the several fore-mentioned writers. This 


republican party were in like manner determined to prevent all renewal of 


treaty with the King; they were also determined upon bringing the King to a 
trial. To accomplish these, their designs, they adopt the measure of what 
they term, purging the House of Commons, meaning the exclusion of those 
members from sitting therein, whom they knew to be favourable toa contin- 
uance or renewal of the treaty of Newport, and unfavourable to the purposed 
measure of bringing the King to a trial. With these views, they probably 
hastened the coming of the part of the army with Fairfax, and, with its assis- 
tance, this exclusion of the obnoxious members, during the absence of Crom- 
well, lest he should, by his presence, prevent or impede their designs ; &nd 
overawed the general (Faiifax) and his council of officers, into the sanction of 
their proceedings. Thus the whole was accomplished before Cromwell’s arrival, 
and resuming his seat in the House : and this accords with and confirms the truth 
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of his (Cromwell’s) declaration of his ignorance of these designs, and acquits 
him of the foul charge of the deliberate falsehood with which his enemies 
wish to fix him.’ 


Fairfax was certainly aware of this exclusion, which happened 
on the 6th of December, 1648; and the way was evidently cleared 
for it by the remonstrance of the army, dated November 18, 1648, 
signed by Rusworth, as secretary, by appointment of the General 
himself. The object of this remonstrance was to induce Parlia- 
ment to send no more addresses to the King, but to ensure his 
safe custody and his trial, and to institute for the future an elec- 
tive monarchy. With deference to the biographer, however, we 
think it is not quite clear that Cromwell was absent on the 6th. 
He sat in the House on the 7th, when he received thanks for his 
great services: but he came to London on the day before: and 
Whitelock states that he lay in one of the King’s rich beds at 
Whitehall on that night. Rapin says, “ On the sixth and seventh 
of December this year, the Independents entirely expelled the 
Presbyterians,” &c.; and “on December the se venth, the Com- 
mons, as they were repairing to their house, found the door within 
and without guarded by soldiers who hindered many from going 
in.” It may be, perhaps, as Burnet says, that, while Fairfax was 
determined to bring the King to trial, Cromwell was in some sus- 
pense about it, and Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in-law, was the man 
who urged the measure. 

When it was decided that all negociation with the King should 
cease, many secret consults, according to Clarendon, were held, 
to determine what they should do with him. Some wished to 
depose him ; others, to deprive him of life by poison, as making 
the least noise, or by assassination ; and a third sort, the Repub- 
ficans, proposed that he should be brought to a public trial as a 
malefactor. It is not without surprise that we find the present 
author stating ‘that, in justice to Cromwell, it ought to be par- 
ticularly noticed that he is not here (in Clarendon’s account) 
named as having had any concern in these deliberations, or in 
this final resolution of bringing the King to trial.’ He surely 
does not mean to say that Cromwell was ignorant of these “ many 
secret consults ;”’ or that he was indifferent to the issue of them ; 
or that he had no preference as to which of the three measures 
Was put in execution ; or that he was hostile to all three, but had 
not courage to avow his hostility, and that he actually signed the 
death-warrant with his own hand at the time that he objected to 
the trial and to the tribunal under whose sentence the King was 
executed ? We are not now to discuss the question of right or 
wrong, as to the execution of Charles*: but we do not see why 





* Mr Fox has performed this in a manner so masterly, uniting so much can- 
dour with so much courage, that we cannot do better than refer to his obser- 
vations. See his Life of James II. p. 13, &c. 
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the biographer of Cromwell deemed it a duty to exculpate his 
ancestor from the guilt of participation in any of the preliminary 
measures. Let it be granted that Cromwell was sincere in the 
negotiation for the King’s restoration, on moderate terms, and in 
favouring his escape from Hampton-Court, and placing him in a 
state of personal freedom to quit the country; let it also be 
granted that with him the measure of bringing the King to trial 
did not originate, but that he reluctantly consented to it; still he 


did consent to it, he did sit as one of his judges, and he did sign 


the warrant of execution. He is therefore more deeply crimi- 
nated on the supposition of his absence from these preliminary 
*‘ consults,” or of his being a silent and inefficient auditor at them, 
than on the supposition of his presence and advice. 

In an historical work of this magnitude, embracing so long a 
period of time, and a rapid succession of the most interesting 
political events that ever occurred in England, it is not very 
likely that the author should be fortunate enough to secure an 
entire concurrence of opinion from all his readers. In addition 
to those points in the character and conduct of Cromwell, res- 
pecting which we have expressed our disapprobation, and our 
disagreement with his biographer, we could certainly fix on 
many others. Above all, perhaps, we could express our entire 
difference of opinion with him as to the character of the Long 
Parliament, and the violent dissolution of it by a body of mus- 
keteers. Even in the most peaceful times, we must always ex- 
pect a disagreement among men respecting the wisdom of the 
measures pursued by the existing government: but, before the 
armies were disbanded who had been engaged in a civil war, 
and before time had elapsed for the exasperation and animosity 
of parties to subside, this disagreement must be more strongly 
felt and more sharply expressed. The Long Parliament was 
not without its defenders as well as its oppugners ; and, to jus- 
tify its forcible dissolution, Mr. Cromwell takes his station with 
the latter. Yet we should contend that England never stood on 
loftier ground, particularly with foreign countries, than under 
that Parliament. Even Clarendon bears testimony to its high 
character abroad ; and Guthrie, Heath, Trenchard, Ludlow, and 
Macaulay, the last of whom repeats their eulogies, concur in ce- 
lebrating the wisdom, justice, and magnanimity of this assembly. 
Cromwell dreaded the increasing influence of the republican 
party, and was determined to destroy the republic itself: a pur- 
pose which his intrigues with the army enabled him to accom- 
plish. We dissent, therefore, from Mr. Cromwell’s justification 
of the dissolution of the Long Parliament: but we must cheer- 
fully do him the justice to say that on this, as on all controverted 
points, he gives the most copious testimonies of adverse as well 
as friendly writers. His work is a defence of the Protector’s 
private and public life, strenuously and indefatigably laboured : 
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yet it has the rare merit of candour and impartiality, even when 
the writer is employed in exposing the want of those valuable 
qualities in such writers as Clarendon, Bates, Harris, and 
others, who received and circulated every slander against his an- 
cestor, however fraught with falsehood and absurdity. 

One feature in Cromwell’s character cannot be too highly 
eulogized, and we entirely accord with the justice of the follow- 
ing remarks : 


‘ Cromwell’s settled disapprobation of religious persecution adds no incon- 
siderable proof of the extraordinary greatness and comprehensiveness of his 
mind and understanding. He appears to have early and forcibly seen and 
adopted the great principle of the right of private judgment in matters of 
religion, contrary to, it is conceived may be said, the universal, opposite prin- 
ciple and practice of those times: none of the religious sects and parties 
of those days had an idea of toleration ; their contest was for power, which 
should be uppermost and rule the rest, without an apprehension of the jus- 
tice of allowing their opponents their right of judging for themselves in a 
matter so highly important to their present and future interests ; each sect 
had its uniformity act, and its consequent persecuting pre oe which they 
enforced with the most rigid severity. ‘This principle Cromwell opposed 
with all his power; and there is not an instance, in his whole history, of his 
voluntary disturbance of merely religious opinions. 
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‘Hence, from this principle of disapprobation of religious persecution, 
would naturally arise his determination to interpose in behalf of the oppressed 
Vaudois. Neal observes, that the Protector’s zeal for the reformed religion 
made him the refuge of persecuted Protestants in all parts of the world,’ 
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It was in the year 1654 that the Duke of Savoy confirmed to 
his Protestant subjects, the Piedmontese, all their religious and 
civil privileges: but, in gross violation of the articles which he 
had himself proposed and ratified, these poor people were in the 
very next year (25 January,*1655) directed to quit their estates 
and property within three days of the publication of the edict, 
and to be transported, together with their families, to other 
places, at the pleasure of the Duke, on pain of death and confis- 
cation of houses and goods, if they did not make it appear with- 
in twenty days that they had become Catholics. After a fruit- 
less solicitation for mercy to this sovereign monster of the val- 
leys, these persecuted Protestants quitted their houses and 
goods, and retired with their wives and children, young and old, 
healthy and sick, lame, blind, and infirm, through rain, and snow, 
and ice! In the following April, a large army entered their de- 
voted territories, and pillaged and laid waste their country. 
Those who remained, and refused to be converted, together with 
their wives and children, suffered a most barbarous massacre ; 
and the rest fled into the mountains, whence they sent agents into 
England to Cromwell for relief. Now was he truly a guardian 
angel and “ Protector ;”’ he instantly commanded a general fast, 
and promoted a national contribution, by which nearly forty thou- 
sand pounds were collected; he gave two thousand pounds for 
his own share ; and, which was more, he concerned himself in 
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the dicfhult duty of seeing that it was faithfully and judiciously 
applied. Entirely in consequence of his prompt exertions, the 
persecution was suspended, the Duke recalled his army, and the 
surviving inhabitants of the Piedmontese valleys were re-instated 
in their cottages, and the peaceful exercise of their religion. On 
this glorious occasion for the exercise of his power and benefi- 
cence, Cromwell stood in the proudest attitude of command. He 
sent to Mazarin, desiring him to put a stop to the persecution, 
for he knew well that the French court had the Duke in its 
power, and could restrain him if it pleased ; adding that, if it 
did not, he must presently break with it. Mazarin promised to 
do good offices, though it was impossible for him to answer for 
the effects which they might have. This did not satisfy Crom- 
well; and the Duke was at last compelled by Mazarin through 
Cromwell’s threat, to arrest his fury. Relative to this business 
we have several state-letters, written by Milton, who threw his 
whole heart and soul into it. He also wrote a “Sonnet on the 
Massacre at Piedmont ;” and in the course of a long historical 
article we may relieve our readersgand ourselves by transcribing 
it for their perusal. When somebody remarked to Dr. Johnson 
that the author of “ Paradise Lost’ could not write a good son- 
net: “ No,” said Johnson ; “ nature endowed Milton with a 
mighty genius; he was born to hew a colossal figure from the 
rock, and not to carve faces upon cherry-stones.” Yet, when 
Milton’s feelings were roused, he could breathe even into a son- 
net the inspiration of his muse : 


“ On the late Massacre in Piedmont. 


“ Avenge, O Lord! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 
Forget not! Inthy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven! Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The Triple Tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who having learnt thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 


Cromwell sent over to Geneva Sir William Morland, as com- 
missioner-extraordinary for the affairs of the valleys of Piedmont; 
who collected with great pains and industry all the particulars of 
this religious butchery, and published an account of it in folio, 
with numerous cuts. One of the prints records a circumstance 
introduced by Milton in the above sonnet, and explains his allu- 
sion. Morland relates that “a mother was hurled down a 
mighty rock, with a little infant in her arms; and three days 
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The last chapter is devoted to the lives of Richard and Henry 
Cromwell, but we have not space for any discussion of them. 
Portraits are given of the Protector, his wife, and the sons. 
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Art. V .—AHistory of Europe ; from the treaty of Paris, in 1815. 


Continued from p. 136. 


CHAP. JI].—EnGianp. Causes of the British Expedition to Al- 
giers.—Sir Sidney Smith’s Proposal to the Congress of Vienna.— 
Negociatious of Sir Thomas Maitland and Lord Exmouth in the 
early part of thisyear. Massacre of Bona.—Exfiedition under 
Lord Exmouth and Admiral Vande Capfiellen—Bombardment 
of Algiers.— Terms of Treaty with the Dey. Reflections. 


When the representatives of the European nations were as- 
sembled together at Vienna, after the first effectual humiliation 
of the power of France, their attention was speedily and natural- 
ly directed towards the situation of Barbary, from the coasts of 
which three separate armaments of half savage banditti still con- 
tinued to infest the Mediterranean sea, and so to keep awake, in 
a meaner and more cruel shape, the energies of war, elsewhere 
happily asleep for a season throughout the civilized portion of 
the world. Sir Sidney Smith, whose long and glorious successes 
in the Mediterranean had introduced him to a perfect knowledge 
of the atrocious system thus persisted in by the Moorish pirates, 
took the lead in exciting among the assembled Princes of Chris- 
tendom, a sense of the necessity for taking some effectual step 
towards putting an end to a spectacle so disgraceful. The sud- 
den manner in which the Congress of Vienna broke up prevented 
any definite arrangement from being agreed upon at the mo- 
ment ; but the impression produced upon the public mind had 
been too deep to be speedily erased, and after the events of 1815 
had once again restored tranquility to the continent, a very gene- 
ral expectation prevailed, that the outrages .of these barbarian 
enemies would at last draw down upon their heads some signal 
and effectual chastisement. 

After the conclusion of the general peace in 1814, the States 
of Tunis and Algiers were induced to increase their establish- 
ment of corsair vessels, in consequence of the favourable change 
which had occurred in regard to freedom of commerce ; and the 
ravages committed by them in the course of that year, were more 
than sufficient to confirm the British nation, in the opinion al- 
ready entertained, respecting the necessity of checking them by 
some just infliction of punishment. Sensible, however that the 
chief part ‘of any injuries, intended for the guilty Janizaries, 
would infallibly fall to the share of the comparatively innocent 
Moorish population, the ministers were willing, if possible, to 
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accomplish their purpose without having recourse to hostilities. 
Lord Exmouth accordingly was sent to Algiers, and Sir Thomas 
Maitland to Tunis, early in the season, with a view to procure 
some amicable arrangement with the respective governments of 
these states. These distinguished officers obtained without dif- 
ficulty many important concessions; a great number of slaves 
were immediately set at liberty ; and, although the demand of 
entirely abolishing Christian slavery for the future was not im- 
mediately complied with, the most solemn assurances were given 
that an immediate communication should be made on that sub- 
ject with the Ottoman Porte, (whose authority the Moorish gov- 
ernors were now ambitious of recognising,) and that if the Grand 
Seignior chose to express his disapprobation, the practice should 
be put anend to forever. To this the English commanders 
agreed, and Lord Exmouth immediately returned with his fleet 
to England, supposing that the object of his voyage had been ac- 
complished. At Algiers, however, the show of submission had 
been merely assumed for the purposes of the moment, and no 
sooner were the English squadrons out of sight, than the banditti 
began to scour the seas as of old: while the Dey sought the 
means of confirming his power, by opening negociations with the 
Porte, the Emperor of Morocco, and the Pasha of Egypt. It is 
even said, that while the English negociator was still at Algiers, 
the Janizaries held a consultation respecting the propriety of 
cutting him to pieces while passing to his ship from the Pascha- 
lick. The cup of their iniquity, however, was not full till the 
31st ef May, on which day a massacre of Christians took place 
at Bona, scarcely exceeded in horror by any that is on record in 
history. Whether, as it is asserted, by the intelligent Italian 
traveller Pananti, this scene of cruelty occurred in consequence 
of positive command from the government of Algiers, or whe- 
ther it was but the unbidden ebullition of the ferocious passions of 
the Algerine Janizaries, it is not easy to ascertain; nor is per- 
haps the distinction of much importance. In the neighbourhood 
of that city, once the scene of a signal triumph over the Moors 
by the forces of Spain, there are annually assembled, under the 
protection of the Dey, a great number of small boats from all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, for the purposes of coral fishing. 
On the day above mentioned, some hundreds of the poor fisher- 
men employed in this trafic were on shore at prayers at noon 
tide, when of a sudden they were alarmed by the wild cries, with 
which African soldiers are wont to rush into battle, and, before 
they could escape to their boats, they found themselves sur- 
rounded by a large body of Janizaries and Moors. These bar- 
barians, animated with a blind and bestigl rage, massacred the 
whole of this unoffending multitude in cold blood, and withdrew 
in triumph, as if they had, by this cowardly atrocity, vindicated 
the honour of their country, which they had supposed to be 
much injured by the late negociations. 
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after, was found dead with the little childe alive, but fast clasped 
‘between the arms of the dead mother, which were'’cold and stiffe, 
insomuch that those who found them had much ado to get the 
young childe out.” 

The same high and noble spirit was manifested by Cromwell 
in favour of the Huguenots at Nismes: who, on the apprehen- 
sion of similar atrocities, sent amessenger over to him or protec- 
tion. He ordered the messenger back to Paris in an hour’s time, 
with a letter of peremptory instructions to his own ambassador. 
Mazarin again complained of these imperious proceedings: but 
Cromwell was not to be moved; and the Cardinal again yielded 
to the necessity imposed on him. These deeds have immortal- 
ized the memory of Cromwell in the valleys of Piedmont. 
Nisimes and the south of France have witnessed a similar persecu- 
tion of the Protestants in very late years, and found no Cromwell 
to frown or Mazarin to tremble.* 

The Protector died at Hampton Court, 5d September, 1658, 
in the full possession of his faculties, and perfectly calm and 
composed ; a tranquillity that, no doubt, says his biographer, 
was owing to his unconsciousness of those crimes which his ene- 
mies have so heavily loaded him. 

Mr. Cromwell enters into a very elaborate defence of his an- 
cestor against the charges of enthusiasm and hypocrisy. ‘ Crom- 
well,’ says he, ‘ was certainly a religious professor, and nothing 
has appeared to prove him other than a really religious charac- 
ter.’ Where enthusiasm governs, no hypocrisy can be mani- 
fested : they may co-exist in the same person, but they cannot 
rise into activity or even co-exist on the same occasion. The 
question is, Did Cromwell, for political purposes effect a greater 
degree of zeal and warmth in religion than he felt? He was 
frequent, and it is to be hoped, fervent in prayer; having, we 
are told, the greatest assurance of its immediate efficacy; and 
certainly a heated imagination is no crime in itself :—but did he 
never affect, for political purposes also a greater indifference in 
religious matters than he felt? If he did, the hypocrisy is equal 
in both cases. When he takes God to witness,—thus sanction- 
ing his affirmation by a solemn oath,—* that he would rather 
have lived under his weod-side, and kept a flock of sheep than 
undertaken such a government as this is,’ we cannot believe 
that he spoke truth. It appears from Burnet that, when his 
godly friends were closetted- with him, he would talk of the 
Deists as Heathens and Infidels, closing his conferences by a 
long prayer; and this as it seems to us, for a political purpose, 
namely, to keep on good terms with them: with the same view 
as, when with the Deists, he would make a jest of his said 





* A detailed history of these recent attrocities has just been published, by 
Mr, Wilkes, and will soon attract our notice. 
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godly friends, namely, to keep on terms with the Deists also. 
Rapin, as we have before said, lets him off gently for practising 
this sort of management on the several parties who were all 


and equally his enemies: but is it not hypocritical, is it not 


criminal, to make long prayers like the Pharisees of old, for a 
pretence, whether a man aims by such means to devour widows’ 
houses, or to juggle a political party? 

It is said that Cromwell maintained the honour of the Eng- 
glish nation in all foreign countries ; and that, though not a 
crowned head, his ambassadors had all the respect paid to them 
which our King’s ambassadors ever obtained. All Italy trem- 
bled at his name: his fleet scoured the Mediterranean ; and the 
Turks, from fear of offending him, delivered up Hide, who re- 
tained the character of an ambassador for the King, and was 
brought over and executed fot it. In the body-politic or in the 
body-natural, however, says Mrs. Macaulay, (whose history 
seems altogether to have escaped the attention of Mr. Cromwell,) 
the first decline of a robust constitution is not attended with any 
great degree of visible weakness. Civil contention, that nursery 
for martial prowess, had produced a warlike spirit in the Eng- 
lish, which must give at least a temporary strength to any gov- 
ernment :—those commanders, who had fought witha never- 
failing success under the banners of a commonwealth, could not 
forget the art of conquering after its extinction ;—and England 
though declining in its power from the first period of the usur- 
pation, was more than a match for nations that were enervated 
by the effects of long established tyrannies. It was during the 
short period in which the power of England had been supported 
by the energy cf the republican government which was over- 
thrown by Cromwell, that it had become the terror of all Eu- 
rope. To republics, says Mrs. Macaulay, the object of envy, to 
monarchs of hatred, and to both of fear, it was assiduously 
courted by all the states of Europe. London was full of ambas- 
sadors, endeavouring, for their respective superiors, to excuse 
past demerits, to renew former treaties, and to court stricter al- 
liances. It was under the republic, also, that the whole com- 
merce of the Dutch was cut offin the Channel, and impeded in 
the Baltic ; that their fisheries were totally suspended ; and that 
above sixteen hundred of their ships were taken. To facili- 
tate the establishment of his usurpation, Cromwell concluded 
a peace with the Dutch, which gave up all the splendid advan- 
tages and superiority that the nation had acquired by a success- 
ful and glorious war; and thus is he distinctly charged by the 


historian with having sacrificed to selfish considerations the — 


power and interest of the country. 
We cannot, however, pursue the subject farther; and we must 
take our leave of the present author, thanking him for the valua- 


ble addition which he has made to our histerical literature. 
VOL. IL.—=NO, 3 26 
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The last chapter is devoted to the lives of Richard and Henry 
Cromwell, but we have not space for any discussion of them. 
Portraits are given of the Protector, his wife, and the sons. 





Art.V .—AHistory of Europe ; from the treaty of Paris, in 1815. 


Continued from p. 136. 


CHAP. III.—EncGianp. Causes of the British Expedition to Al- 
giers.—Sir Sidney Smith’s Proposal to the Congress of Vienna.— 
Negociatious of Sir Thomas Maitland and Lord Exmouth in the 
early part of thisyear. Massacre of Bona.—Exfiedition under 
Lord Exmouth and Admiral Vande Capfiellen.—Bombardment 
of Algiers.— Terms of Treaty with the Dey. Reflections. 


Wuew the representatives of the European nations were as- 
sembled together at Vienna, after the first effectual humiliation 
of the power of France, their attention was speedily and natural- 
ly directed towards the situation of Barbary, from the coasts of 
which three separate armaments of half savage banditti still con- 
tinued to infest the Mediterranean sea, and so to keep awake, in 
a meaner and more cruel shape, the energies of war, elsewhere 
happily asleep for a season throughout the civilized portion of 
the world. Sir Sidney Smith, whose long and glorious successes 
in the Mediterranean had introduced him to a perfect knowledge 
of the atrocious system thus persisted in by the Moorish pirates, 
took the lead in exciting among the assembled Princes of Chris- 
tendom, a sense of the necessity for taking some effectual step 
towards putting an end to a spectacle so disgraceful. The sud- 
den manner in which the Congress of Vienna broke up prevented 
any definite arranyement from being agreed upon at the mo- 
ment ; but the impression produced upon the public mind had 
been too deep to be speedily erased, and after the events of 1815 
had once again restored tranquility to the continent, a very gene- 
ral expectation prevailed, that the outrages .of these barbarian 
enemies would at last draw down upon their heads some signal 
and effectual chastisement. 

After the conclusion of the general peace in 1814, the States 
of Tunis and Algiers were induced to increase their establish- 
ment of corsair vessels, in consequence of the favourable change 
which had occurred in regard to freedom of commerce ; and the 
ravages committed by them in the course of that year, were more 
than sufficient to confirm the British nation, in the opinion al- 
ready entertained, respecting the necessity of checking them by 
some just infliction of punishment. Sensible, however that the 
chief part ‘of any injuries, intended for the guilty Janizaries, 
would infallibly fall to the share of the comparatively innocent 
Moorish population, the ministers were willing, if possible, to 
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accomplish their purpose without having recourse to hostilities. 
Lord Exmouth accordingly was sent to Algiers, and Sir Thomas 
Maitland to Tunis, early in the season, with a view to procure 
some amicable arrangement with the respective governments of 
these states. These distinguished officers obtained without dif- 
ficulty many important concessions; a great number of slaves 
were immediately set at liberty ; and, although the demand of 
entirely abolishing Christian slavery for the future was not im- 
mediately complied with, the most solemn assurances were given 
that an immediate communication should be made on that sub- 
ject with the Ottoman Porte, (whose authority the Moorish gov- 
ernors were now ambitious of recognising,) and that if the Grand 
Seignior chose to express his disapprobation, the practice should 
be put anend to forever. To this the English commanders 
agreed, and Lord Exmouth immediately returned with his fleet 
to England, supposing that the object of his voyage had been ac- 
complished. At Algiers, however, the show of submission had 
been merely assumed for the purposes of the moment, and no 
sooner were the English squadrons out of sight, than the banditti 
began to scour the seas as of old: while the Dey sought the 
means of confirming his power, by opening negociations with the 
Porte, the Emperor of Morocco, and the Pasha of Egypt. It is 
even said, that while the English negociator was still at Algiers, 
the Janizaries held a consultation respecting the propriety of 
cutting him to pieces while passing to his ship from the Pascha- 
lick. The cup of their iniquity, however, was not full till the 
31st ef May, on which day a massacre of Christians took place 
at Bona, scarcely exceeded in horror by any that is on record in 
history. Whether, as it is asserted, by the intelligent Italian 
traveller Pananti, this scene of cruelty occurred in consequence 
of positive command from the government of Algiers, or whe- 
ther it was but the unbidden ebullition of the ferocious passions of 
the Algerine Janizaries, it is not easy to ascertain; nor is per- 
haps the distinction of much importance. In the neighbourhood 
of that city, once the scene of a signal triumph over the Moors 
by the forces of Spain, there are annually assembled, under the 
protection of the Dey, a great number of small boats from all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, for the purposes of coral fishing. 
On the day above mentioned, some hundreds of the poor fisher- 
men employed in this traffiic were on shore at prayers at noon 
tide, when of a sudden they were alarmed by the wild cries, with 
which African soldiers are wont to rush into battle, and, before 
they could escape to their boats, they found themselves sur- 
rounded by a large body of Janizaries and Moors. These bar- 
barians, animated with a blind and bestia] rage, massacred the 
whole of this unoffending multitude in cold blood, and withdrew 
in triumph, as if they had, by this cowardly atrocity, vindicated 
the honour of their country, which they had supposed to be 
much injured by the late negociations. 
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The news of this outrage reached England very shortly after 


the return of Lord Exmouth, and convinced both him and the 


government, that the conciliating manner of the preceding nego- 
ciations, however benevolently intended, had in fact, led only to 
the most cruel of results. It was immediately determined that 
Lord Exmouth should return to Algiers, with a formidable ar- 


mament, and take vengeance for the infraction of the treaty he 


had so recently concluded. He sct sail accordingly with the 
fo:iowing force ;—the Queen Charlotte, (his own flag ship) 110 
guns; Impregnable, 92; Superb, 74; Minden, 74; Albion, 74; 
Leander, 50; Severn, 40 ; Glasgow, 40; Granicus, 36 ; Hebrus, 
36; Heron, 18; Mutine, 18; Prometheus, 18; besides several 
smaller vessels, provided with Congreve rockets and Shrapnel 
shells. This armament was assembled in safety at Gibraltar by 
the beginning of August, where they were joined by a Dutch 
squadron of five ships, under the command of Admiarl Van de 
Capellen, who were desirous of aiding in the purpose of the ex- 
pedition, and whose aid was very gladly accepted by the British 
admiral. 

Before proceeding to Algiers, Lord Exmouth dispatched the 
Prometheus (Captain Dashwood) for the purpose of bringing 
away, if possible, the English consul and his family. Captain 
Dashwood found, on his arrival, that the suspicions of the Dey 
had already been excited, in respect to the destination of the 
British armament, and that vigorous measures of defence had 
been adopted by him and his council of regency. It even ap- 
peared, thut some private intelligence had reached Algiers res- 
pecting the particular plan of attack which his lordship had 
agreed upon; for the point against which he had resolved to 
bring his principal force, was found to be receiving every addi- 
tional strength which could in so short a time be thrown around 
it. The British captain, however, waited immediaely upon the 
Dey, who informed him, that he was well aware of Lord Ex- 
mouth’s designs, and well prepared to make a proper defence 
against whatever armament might be brought to Algiers. Cap- 
tain Dashwood disguised his knowledge of the truth ; and being 
permitted to visit the consul’s house, succeeded in conveying 
that gentleman’s wife and daughter out of the city, in the dis- 
euise of naval uniforms. An infant child of the consul was to 
follow in a basket, but happening to cry out in passing the gate, 
was discovered and carried back tothe city. ‘ The child,” said 
Lord Exmouth, “ was sent off next morning by the Dey— a soli- 
tary instance of humanity, which ought not to pass unrecorded.” 
The consul himself was already in confinement, nor would the 
Dey listen to any progpsal for releasing him. There could now 
be no longer any concealment of the admiral’s designs, and ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the winds permitted, the whole combined 
force broke up from Gibraltar ; they were tossed about for some 
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zime, however did not arrive in sight of Algiers till the morning 
of the 27th of August. 

Being becalmed at some distance off the bay, Lord Exmouth 
dispatched a boat with a flag of truce to the Dey, carrying a 
statement of the demands which his government had instructed 
him to make. These were in substance,—I. The immediate 
delivery up of all Christian slaves withoutransom. II. The res- 
titution of all the money which had been received from Sardi- 
nian and Neapolitan captives, since the beginning of the year. 
Ill. A solemn declaration from the Dey, that he would respect 
in future the rights of humanity, and treat all prisoners taken in 
war according to the usage of the European nations. IV. Peace 
with the King of the Netherlands, on the like terms as with 
England. The officer who carried these proposals was directed 
to wait two or three hours for the answer, at which time, if no 
reply was sent, he was to return to his lordship’s flag ship. He 
was met near the Mole by the captain of the port, who agreed 
upon two hours as the period within which the answer should be 
ready. In the meantime, the wind springing up, the fleet took ad- 
vantage of it to reach the bay, and the boats and flotilla were pre- 
pared for service as speedily as possible. About two o’clock, Lord 
Exmouth observing his boat returning with the signal that no 
answer had been received, the order was immediately given that 
the ships should proceed to occupy the stations assigned them. 
The Queen Charlotte led the way, aud was anchored in the en- 
trance of the Mole, at the distance of about fifty yards; the other 
great ships were arranged immediately around the admiral; and 
in the rear were stationed the smaller vessels destined to throw 
bombs and rockets at the enemy’s fortifications, over the heads 
of the other ships. Atthe moment when the Queen Charlotte 
took her station at the mouth of the harbour, the whole of the 
piers were crowded with a multitude of spectators, wha seemed 
to be standing in perfect unconcern, as if unconscious that any 
fire was to ensue ; Lord Exmouth, stationed at the prow of his 
ship, motioned with his hat for them to retire, but in vain, at 
length, one or two shots were discharged from the Mole, upon 
which the Queen Charlotte, being by this time lashed to an AI- 
gerine brig immediately without the harbour, opened a most de- 
structive fire, the first round of which carried off many hundreds 
of the idle crowd upon the Mole. “Thus commenced,” says 
Lord Exmouth, “a fire as animated and well supported, as I believe 
wasever witnessed—which lasted without intermission from 
a quarter before three until nine, and which did not entirely 
cease until half-past eleven.” During the whole of this firing, 
nothing could exceed the coolness and precision with which the 
British kept up their destructive attack. Nor did the enemy 
evince any symptoms of irresolution in their defence. A fire 
was maintained from, innumerable batteries on the Mole itself, 
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and from the higher parts of the city, which occasioned to the 
' besiegers a loss of 800 men, and which could not have failed to 
produce afar more extensive carnage, had the obstinacy of the 
Algerines been aided by any skill in the management and direc- 
tion of their artillery. 

About 10 o’clock, the batteries around the admiral were com- 
pletely silenced, and he began to draw off his fleet from the reach 
of the few shells which the enemy were still throwing on them 
from a fort in the upper angle of the city. Having removed fur- 
ther out into the bay, he was joined once more by Admiral Van 
de Capellen, whose squadron had been of considerable service 
during the action, by keeping various lateral batteries from bear- 
ing upon the ships engaged at the mouth of the harbour. The 
loss of the Alge:ines was estimated at about seven thousand 
men. 

Next morning the spectacle of desolation presented by the 
city and harbour was such as to convince Lord Exmouth that 
the chastisement inflicted must have lowered abundantly the 
tone of the Dey and his advisers. He sent in therefore a letter 
to the Dey, in which, after stating that the destruction of the 
city had been inflicted, in order to punish him for the massacre 
of Bona, and the contempt with which the messenger of the pre- 
ceding day had been treated, he offered him the same terms 
which had on this last occasion so rashly been rejected. After 
an interval of three hours, three shots were fired from the citadel, 
the appointed signal that the Dey, was willing to accept of the 
terms proposed by Lord Exmouth. ‘The minor parts of the ne- 
gociation were aranged on board the Queen Charlotte, between 
the British and Dutch commanders, and the deputies of the Dey. 
At noon, the whole of the Christian slaves in Algiers were 
marched to the shore and delivered up to the allies, among 
whom Capellen had the satisfaction to recognise many of his 
own countrymen. Nearly four hundred thousand dollars were 
also paid into their hands, being the amount of ransom money 
received from Naples and Sardinia since the commencement of 
the year. Some other articles of dispute being arranged to his 
satisfaction, Lord Exmouth at last drew off his fleet, leaving be- 
hind him lasting marks of the severest lesson which the Alge- 
rines ever had received—the whole of their-navy annihilated, 
and one half of their city reduced to a heap of ruins. 

The news of this event was received in England, and indeed 
throughout all Europe, with the satisfaction which might natu- 
rally be expected to follow so righteous a victory. At home, 
Lord Exmouth and the officers of his fleet received all the usual 
tributes of honour; the admiral himself was thanked in his 
place by the Chancellor, at command of the peers. Abroad, 
more particularly upon the shores of the Mediterranean, a wide 
joy was diffused, by the hope that the outrages of the Barbary 
pirates were now for ever at an end. 
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Ever since the Congress of Vienna, but more particularly ever 
since the termination of the expedition under Lord Exmouth, 
speculators in politics have found a favourite theme, in expatiat- 
ing on the propriety of some general combination among the 
powers of Christendom, to conquer and colonise the coast of 
Barbary. The easy access afforded by six hundred leagues of 
coast, abounding every where in excellent harbours, the fertility 
of the soil, which once entitled this region to be called the gra- 
nary of Europe, but finally, and chiefly, the unpopularity of the 
present governments, have been enlarged upon, as furnishing the 
best of motives for the undertaking, and of means for the success 
of this invasion. Whether any such invasion is likely ever to 
take place, we cannot pretend to offer any opinion; but the whole 
condition of this part of the world is such, that it would require 
greater credulity than we possess, to believe it possible that, at 
the lapse of another century, the sovereignty shall be found in 
the same hands which have so long abused it. There are many 
things in the present situation of several of the European king- 
doms, (above all in that of Spain) which seem to us to render it 
far from improbable, that the colonization of Northern Africa 
may, ere long, be undertaken by some Christian power. Upon 
whomever the lot may fall, the honour will not surely be incon- 
siderable, of restoring to Christendom a region which once pos- 
sessed no less than six hundred Bishops ; and which, in the 
hands of Carthagenians, Romans, and Saracens, has already ex- 
hibited so many specimens of all that renders any region 
either glorious or prosperous. The Italian traveller, to 
whom we have already referred, mentions most positively 
the existence of a superstitious belief among the _ inhabi- 
tants of Barbary, that their country i sdestined to be con- 
quered on a Friday by Christian soldiers clothed in red. The 
influence of this belief is, it seems, so great, that perpetual watch 
is kept every Friday from the towers sea-ward, and the gates of 
every city upon the coast are closed with marks of particular 
precaution. Our readers must remember the effects produced 
on theempire of the Yncas of Peru, by the existence of a belief 
among those people, apparently of the very same nature with 
this. We shall perhaps incur some chance of ridicule by men- 
tioning this superstition at all ; but, if it does exist, it is easy to 
observe what advantage might be taken of it by a crafty invader. 





Art. VI.— Recollections of a Voyage to Italy in the year 1800. 


Mr. O_pscHoo., 

In the early part of my life, | was accustomed, as you know, 
to pass my winters in Philadelphia, and the rest of the year in 
the country. I spent the greater part of 1799 in rambling through 
the wilderness which now forms the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
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Illinois and Missouri. I hunted with the Indians, slept in their 


. wigwams, and was half tempted to remain with them. I am not 


conscious of being unstable in my pursuits; but when a lad, I 
was suffered to run wild ; and even to those who have been more 
rigidly trained than myself, there is something very pleasing in 
changes and transitions, which, whether they are from “ grave 
to gay,” or from “lively to severe,” are interesting from their 
contrasts, and strike our feelings as the lights and shades of a 
picture do our eyes. Among the Indians, who had seen me bring 
down a turkey on the wing with a single rifle ball, I had the 
reputation of being a good hunter, and capable of enduring much 
fatigue ; but my companions in the city considered me as a mere 
Sabyrite, and seldom found me out of bed before noon. 

Your predecessor, Mr. Oldschool, the first Oliver, was the 
only person whom I have known that equalled me in these indo- 
lent propensities ; but then, although he never liked to get out of 
bed, yet he might plead that he never had an inclination to go to it. 
We lived in adjoining rooms, several winters, and I owe much of 
the happiness of those seasons to his society and affection. Poor 
D—! I never think of him without a gush of tenderness about 
my heart. 

But to return : One reason of my indolence was, that I had no- 
thing to do, and no one to direct me how to employ the passing 
hour. We may be “ stretched on the rack of a too easy chain.” 
I found that I yawned much more than those of my acquaint- 
ance, who had something to occupy or interest them. I some- 
times thought myself capable of better things. “I don’t know 
what to do with myself this summer,” said I, to an acquaintance, 
as we were sauntering along the street,—“I really do not know 
where to go. I am tired of the city, and yet I linger here, as if 
I had something to attach me to it. I have rambled in the coun- 
try till there is little of novelty to attract me there. I cannot 
mount my horse without some greater inducement than riding 
for an appetite ; and as to my horse, I have not seen him since I 
came here, although that is so long ago, that if he is alive I fancy 
the charge for his keeping must amount at least to the sum which 
I paid for him; and, indeed, unless the grooms ride him, he 
may have forgot the use of his limbs.” 

“If you are ¢ired of both city and country,” said my compan- 
ion, ,““ go to Europe.” “ You are fond of poetry, painting, and 
music—go to Italy.”” “ Upon my word,” replied I, “ it might 
be very pleasant, and I think, I should like it.” “ Then I will 
make some enquiry about a ship to some port there, and let you 
know if I can hear of one.” “ Be it so,” said 1; “I will obey 
your bidding, should you direct me even to “ call spirits from the 
vasty deep.”’ A few days afterwards he told me, that a ship was 
ready to sail, bound to Leghorn. AllI had to do was to send my 
trunk on board. 


> 
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A ship was new tome. I had seen our great lakes, which re- 
semble the ocean, but I had never seen the ocean. I was not, 
however, so ignorant of either, as an officer of the western army, 
who accompanied me to Philadelphia, the preceding autumn. 
He was born on the frontier of Pennsylvania, and when about ten 
years of age, his father’s family was surprised by the Indians, 
his father and some others killed, and he taken to one of the In- 
diai towns, where he was adopted in an Indian family. The boy 
grew up among them; but his relations discovered him, and 
with difficulty prevailed upon him to return to his former home, 
and associates. A leuterarit’s commission was procured for 
him, and he joined the western troops in a campaign against 
the Indians, in which he was much distinguished for his gallan- 
try. He had obtained a furlough, and accompanied me to the 
eity. We arrived at mght; the next morning he was out at 
day-light, and it was with difficulty that he found his way back 
to his lodging. He said that he could with more readiness have 
found his way through fifty miles of woods, than through five 


squares in the city. The following day he told me that he had, 
seen a very large ship marching down the river; but he wished 


me to go to the Delaware with him, for it was the most singular 
river he had ever seen; one part of the day it ran one way, and 
at another time, it ran another way,—he was sure of it; for he 
had been several times at the wharves, and had seen it running 
different ways with his own eyes. I found he had never heard of 
the tide, and it was difficult to make him comprehend it. But 
to return to myself. 

» On the 23d of June, the ship was ready to sail, and I stepped 
on board of her at the wharf, and she dropt down to New Castle, 
where she came to, to take the captain on board, who having 
something to execute, had been detained at Philadelphia after 
her sailing. Early the next morning the captain came on board, 
and I found that he had already met with some adventures on 
his way. One of the sailors, taking leave of his companions, 
had got into a frolic, and when the ship left the city, he was miss- 
ing. As he was an excellent seaman, the captain was unwilling 
to leave him behind, and after much search had found him, and, 
to use his own phrase, had chartered a chaise to take them to 
New Castle. It was dark when they crossed the ferry at Wil- 
mington. ‘The road for a great part of the distance between the 
ferry and New Castle, passes over the flats, and is bordered on 
each side by a ditch. ‘The ground in wet weather is knee deep 
in mud. I was well acquainted with it; for when a boy I had 
spent many a day in shooting snipes in the marshes in that neigh- 
bourhood ; and thought it a good feat with a double barrelled 
gun to kill two rising at the same moment, and flying in differ- 
ent directions. After crossing the ferry, the captain found the 
darkness increased by a thick fog which coverd the flats, se that 
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in a little time he could not see the horse before him ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that driving too much to one side of the 
road, a wheel of the chaise got on the descending ground, and 
the captain and his compagnon de voyage, were both thrown in- 
to a deep ditch full of water; but as water was their element, 
they probably came out like Comodore Trumnion, invigorated 
by their immersion. With much difficulty they got the chaise 
into its proper position, and as the captain was unwilling to 
make any more summersets, he placed the sailor in the chaise, 
with, as he said, a brace in each hand, to follow, while he waded 
through the mud to cun (explore) the way. Whenever the cap- 
tain found himself getting into the ditch on his starboard hand, 
he would call to Jack “ port’”—to which Jack would reply, with 
true nautical precision, ‘port it is, sir,’ and pull the poor horse 
short up with the rein in his left hand. They got into New Cas- 
tle covered with mud, about one o’clock in the morning, and the 
captain, as he didnot like to come on board, “ unanointed, unan- 
nealed,’* changed his dress, and appeared among us in a very 
gentlemanly garb. 

The ship was the Louisa, a letter of Marque, mounting twelve 
guns, but appearing to have eighteen, six of them being what 
the sailors called Quakers; that is, very pacific ones, made of 
wood. She was commanded by Thomas Hoggard, and had a 
crew of thirty men. It was during our war with the French, 
and the owners of the ship had armed her, as a protection from 
the French privateers, which it was supposed she might fall in 
with. 

The first sight of the ocean must strike the rudest breast with 
an impression of awe. Its immensity, and even its monotony, is 
sublime. But the appearance was not entirely new to me. I had 
seen the great lakes with their “ blue tumbling billows, topt with 
foam,” apparently as shoreless as the ocean itself. The ship, 
however, and my companions were all novel, and when the pilot 
took his leave, I felt very strongly the sensation which every 
one must feel who leaves a home which contains many who are 
extremely dear to him. The pilot left us inthe evening. We 
were then outside of the capes, and the breeze blew fresh and 
chill. There were many things to be arranged about the ship, 
at which the sailors busied themselves, and to the whistling of 
the wind among the rigging was added the frequent piping of 
the boatswain, as orders were given to perform different evolu- 
tions. I put ona great coat and remained on deck. The ship 
went rapidly through the waves. The spray dashed over her 
bows, while a train of phosphoric light sparkled in her wake. 
Velocity gives an impression of pow er, and produces delightful 
sensations. Some French writer mentions a countryman of his, 
whom he met in Arabia, who had grown as wild as the Arabs 
themselves, who told him that nothing was so delightful to him, 
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as to be mounted on an Heirie, and in full speed in the Desert. 
Strange as this may appear, I can readily believe it ; but his feel- 
ing partly arose from the solitude in which he was placed, ena- 
bling him to fancy himself a more important part of creation, 
than he would have thought himself to be, in the midst of a 
crowd. I recollect the effect of the solitude of the western prai- 
ries, and can recall the thrill of mingled pain and pleasure which 
is produced by the consciousness of being alone inthem. The 
horizon, without a tree, and as unbroken as the ocean—the clear 
and cold moon within an hour of setting—a silence that could be 
felt, interrupted by the howl, at long intervals, of a solitary wolf, 
which seemed two or three miles distant. I have never thought of 
the line of Campbell, “ The wolf’s long howl on Onalaska’s shore,” 
without recollecting him of the prairies. On shipboard there 
was no solitude, every thing was bustle and noise. I went for- 
ward, and cast my eyes over the bow, and enjoyed the dashing 
of the spray, as the ships head was buried in the waves, out of 
which she rose like a feather, giving a powerful idea of the resis- 
tance of a fluid, which could so lightly repel a body of upwards 
of three hundred tons burthen. Looking ahead, something, at 
first dimly descried, became more and more distinct; and I soon 
found it to be a ship, approaching in an opposite direction to 
our course. Apprehensive that I might alarm my companions 
im properly, I remained long enough to be fully convinced of the 
nature and situation of the object in view, when going to a sailor 
who was engaged at something near me, I said, “ there is a ves- 
sel.”? Jack turned to me, but made no answer. I repeated, “ there 
is a vessel before us.” Still no reply—but I heard one of the 
crew at a little distance, ask another, “what does hesay?” The 
wind was very fresh, and the ship having a good deal of sail, 
healed considerably, which together with her high bulwarks, 
and the bellying of the sails; prevented the sailors from seeing 
the approach of the stranger. I was apprehensive that the two 
ships would strike against each other ; and suddenly conceiving 
that the inattention paid to whatI said, might be occasioned 
by my expressing myself in a dialect not understood on board 
ship, I called out “ a sail ahead !”” The man nearest to me sprang 
forward, and seeing the danger, repeated my call in a voice like 
a trumpet, the helm was instantly clapped hard up, and the two 
ships, almost touching, and on different tacks, dashed by each 
other like the wind. The tars themselves felt it a narrow escape, 
and the one whose attention I had roused, exclaimed, after hold- 
ing his breath till we were fairly clear, “d—n my eyes, but that 
was touch and go!’”’ We supposed that we,had been unnoticed 
by the other ship. Not a word was said on either side. Many 
vessels, in all probability, are annually lost by coming in colli- 
sion with each other on the ocean. I have never been sea-sick ; 
but the wind was chilly, and the sea rough, and, I felt a slight 
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qualmishness that intimated to me the propriety of retiring te 
my couch, where I slept as well as I could expect to be permit- 
ted to do, by the pitching of the vessel, and in a situation so nov- 
el. When I went on deck in the morning, I found every thing 
in excellent regulation. The sun had risen in an unclouded sky ; 
the gale of the preceding evening had moderated to a fine breeze, 
and blew from a favourable point ; and the captain, with a very 
good-natured countenance, was pacing the deck, apparently 
pleased | 


“ to see 
The gallant ship so lustily 
Furrow the green sea foam.” 


We were out of sight of land. The sky and the sea were all 
that the eye found to rest upon; and the variety consisted of the 
foam-crested billows of the one, and the differently shaped and 
tinged clouds which passed across the face of the other. 

On ship board, the character of the persons composing the 
family-is of much importance to our comfort. I think it is John- 
son who observed, that to be at sea is to be in prison with the 
chance of being drowned; except that, in prison you are likely 
to meet with the most agreeable company : I, therefore, looked 
around to see how I was situated. The inmates of the cabin 
were, besides myself, the captain, two mates, and an Italian gen- 
tleman, as a passenger. Of the latter I recollect nothing but 
that he sang agreeably, and appeared to have a tolerably favoura- 
ble opinion of himself. The captain’s appearance told you that 
he was a Sailor; he was about forty years of age ; his idiom pe; 
culiarly that of his profession, so that at table he would desire 
person to scul/ that plate to him, &c. Of the mates I at that 
time took little notice ; I supposed them your every-day-kind of 
sailors, with but little knowledge beyond that of their profes- 
sion; but I was not a physiognomist ; if I had been, I would ea- 
sily have discovered in one of them, “ the hand to do, the heart 
to dare.’’ 

I soon found that it would be useful to endeavour to occnpy 
myself with something in order to prevent my time from hang- 
ing heavily on my hands, and I told the captain that I would like 
to learn how to navigate a ship, and tasked his good nature to 
tell me the names and show me the uses of the different parts of 
the rigging, and, in return, 1 would take upon me all the astro- 
nomical calculations necessary to ascertain his longitude. He 
expressed himself very willing to communicate the knowledge 
which he possessed of the subject which I was desirous of being 
acquainted with ; but said it would be well not to ask questions 
of the sailors, who would form a very unfavourable opinion of 
one so ignorant as not to know the difference between the main- 
brace and the main-top bowline. It was therefore agreed, that 
all my questions should be asked of him, and I was so apt « 
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scholar, that in less than a fortnight, I ventured, under his par- 
ticular instruction to give an order about some part of the workr 
ing of the ship, and got through it with a pretty good tone. I 
was so much emboldened by this, that after having repeatedly 
gone aloft, beginning with the main-top, to which I took care at 
first to ascend by the weather shrouds, I had the hardihood, on 
the command to reef top-sails, being given, to make an essay to 
get on the main top-sail yard, during a squall but in this essay, 
I found that I had over-rated my abilities; for when on the yard, 
as the ship pitched with great violence, it required the aid of a 
sailor on each side to enable me to maintain my position ; and 
when I found myself safely on deck, I made a vow to abandon all 
yard arms during the remainder of my voyage. 

I had a great inclination to see a storm at sea. It is related of 
some celebrated marine painter (I might say Vernet, but am not 
sure it was he, and it was most probably some one of the Dutch 
school,) that when the ship in which he was, was in great dan- 
ver, and he lashed to the mast, whiie the sailors beheld their 
situation with the greatest apprehensions, he vicwed it merely 
as a picture, and was delighted with the effects of the scene, and 
engaged, in imagination, in transferring to the canvas, the mag- 
nificent swell of the foaming billows. My curiosity did not lead 
me so far as to wish to be in any danger ; I was therefore willing 
to put up with a very moderate storm, and not disposed to insist 
on the mast being carried away, or the ship left a wreck. One 
night, one of the officers awoke me with the information that 
there was a fine gale of wind, and some lightning to be seen, 
which it was worth while going on deck for. I accordingly got 
_ wp. The sea did not, as we are told by voyagers, it frequently 
- does, run mountaius high; but it certainly ran very lofty. The 
ship lay to under a stay-sail, which was the only sail set. The 
wind did not merely whistle, but whizzed through the rigging 
with such force, that together with the roaring of the waves, it 
was difficult to distinguish the words of a person exerting his 
voice close by me; and the lightning flashed in such streams, 
that considering the artillery on deck, and the iron in all parts of 
the ship, it appeared to me that we should scarcely escape it 
There was no bustle on board. The ship had been made snue. 
The rain fell in sheets; but the sailors who were accustomed 
‘“‘to bide the peltings of the pitiless storm,’’ seemed very nncon- 
cerned in the midst of a scene which might have been sufficient 
to terrify alandsman. As forthe mate, whose watch it was, he 
looked as if he could have said with the boatswain in the tem- 
pest, * Blow till thou burst thy wind, if room enough ;” while 
for myself I might be excused if J 


‘‘ Ey’d the shrouds and swelling sail, 
With many a benedicite.”’ 
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As it was, I could not help repeating the 


Illi robur et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus, &c.* 


1, however, felt sufficient composure ; for when I went on board, 
aware that scenes of this kind in which there was no danger 
might appear to an eye unaccustomed to them in a very fearful 
light, 1 determined to take my tone as much as possible, from 
the aspect of the sailors around me, and therefore looked to their 
countenances, rather than the billows, in order to form my opin- 
ion of the risk, and seeing them very tranquil, I readily became 
so myself. I cannot say much about this storm, although I be- 
lieve it might be considered as a pretty fair specimen of foul 
weather, “ fair is foul, and foul is fair; other voyagers have 
scen much sublimer ones. 

But I don’t like storms, and I detest tempests, which I sup- 
pose; are to the other, as the superlative is to the comparative. 
{ would not give one zephyr for a thousand Austers, Euruses. 
or Boreases. I do not like the scene 

“ When lightning fires 
The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground ;” 


and would much rather 


«“ Spread my careless limbs, amidst the cool 
Of plantain shades,” Kc. 
And enjoy all “the Arabian heaven” which 
« Youthful poets fancy.”— 


Fair weather, and a smooth sea may be pleasant, it we have a 
pleasant society with them. ‘The rising and setting of the sun, 
when his full orb is seen just over the horizon, is very fine; and 
moonlight nights are delightful. The moon has been the theme 
of pocts in all ages, and nothing can equal the soothing and tran- 
quillizing effects of its clear light at sea. In the dewy freshness 
of the night, I have gazed for hours upon its fine effect on the 
waves, as they danced and sparkled in its brilliancy, which 
marked. a broad path from the vessel to the verge of the horizon. 
Nothing can be more delightful than this effect when the weather 
is fine, and the wind fair;. for then there is no noise of orders 
riven and bustle to execute them, to mar your meditation; and 





* Thus translated by Mr. Francis : 


Of oak, or brass, with triple fold, 
Around that daring mortal’s bosom roll’d, 
Who first to the wild ocean’s rage 
Launch’d the frail bark— 
Printer’s Devil. 
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the consciousness of speeding on your course, the tranquillity 
on board, and the gentle dashing of the wave as it breaks against 
the ships bows, and passes along her sides in glittering foam, 
harmonizes deliciously with.the serenity of the “ night’s regent”’ 
when “ riding in her brightest noon.” At a late hour of the 
night, when the “ mid watch”’ has been some time on their duty, 
the helmsman at his post, attentively eyeing the needle by which 
his course is directed, and which has been exquisitely compared 
to the sensitive heart, that 


«“ Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 
And turning, trembles too ;” 


the officer in command pacing the quarter deck with a regular 
and monotonous step; the crew silent, or the indistinctly heard 
voice of some one narrating his adventures, or a tale which he 
has heard or read to his listening comrades; all together form a 
picture which I have felt very powerful on my heart and imagi- 
nation. In these fine evenings, a sailor who can tell a good 
story is a valuable acquisition to his shipmates, who are not, in 
general very fastidious about style, provided he will give.them 
sufficient incident. I was on deck late one night, all sail was set, 
and the wind fair on the quarter, when hearing something on 
the forecastle, which from the tone of the speaker appeared to 
be some tale of his adventures, I went forward, that 1 might be 
a partaker of it, and stood unseen in the shadow. of the foresail. 
I found the speaker whose comrades were seated around him, 
narrating to them a tale which he had read in the Arabian 
Nights; but having forgot the words he was obliged to give it in 
his own phraseology. He told them of the King of Persia’s son, 
who having fallen in love with the Emperor of China’s daughter, 
had been separated from her by some malignant Ginny—Here 
he was interrupted by the question of what was a Ginny; this 
he could not tell, but supposed it to be a conjurer. That the 
young woman fell sick, and her lover discovering her, sought to 
introduce himself as “ a foreign doctor,’’ who could cure all ma- 
ladies, but on the nurse informing her that a foreign doctor 
wished to see her, the princess “ swore, d—n her eyes, if he 
should come within a boat-hook’s length of her.’’ The story, 
which lasted nearly an hour, was all in this style, and extremely 
well relished by the auditors ; and none more than myself. I 
wish I could repeat it to you throughout, in the manner in 
which I heard it. 

The language of a thorough sailor is sui generis, and much.of 
it is unintelligible to the uninitiated. It was some time before 
I comprehended readily all the phrases which I heard. In per- 
forming many parts of the duty on shipboard, it is customary 
for the sailor to answer the order, by repeating the words in 
which it is given. as in directing the steersman hard-a-port, he 
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replies hard-a-port it is, sir. The steward. having misbehaved. 
himself, the captain turned him before the mast, and took a 
smart active fellow in his place. Just after he had got into his 
new birth, I desired him to brush my coat, which was on me, 
which he began to perform so gently that I could scarcely feet 
him, and I exclaimed, with a little impatience, Brush away Tom: 
Changing his hand instantly, to a manner which much resembled 

curry-combing a horse, he repeated, Brush away it is, sir; and 
was pursuing ‘his operation with so much energy, that I was 
oblized to moderate him by saying, I am afraid you mistake me 
for the main-mast, Tom. I was pleased with the sailors, and found 
them to be the frank, honest, and jovial good-natured fellows 
which they are generally reported to be. 

‘he monotony of a sea-life renders every accidental variety 
interesting. A sail discovered in the horizon, or any distant 
and cloud-like land calls the attention of all on board. The lat- 
ter is sometimes useful as well as pleasant, and serves to mark 
to the sailor his position on the chart. On the 29th of July, we 
passed the Azores, or Western Islands. Pico, except its top, 
which rose above them, was shrouded by the clouds. From its 
height condensing the vapours that float around it, I suppose 
this is frequently the case. Moore mentions the same thing 
when he passed it: 


“ The only envious cloud that lours, 
Hath hung it’s shade on Pico’s height.” 


There was a fine effect produced on Tercera, by the sun shining 
brilliantly on one part of it, while the rest appeared deluged by a 
heavy shower of rain. The climate of these Islands must be de- 
hghtful. 

On the 7th of August a sail was visible from the mast head, 
astern of us, and steering our course. She was seen the whole 
of next day, and appeared in chase of us, close by the wind. 
The following morning finding her within a few miles of us, 
the captain ordered the ship to be tacked and stood for her ; 
when along side she proved to be the brig Huntress from New 
York, bound to Leghorn. On the ensuing day we made the 
land, which proved to be Cape Spartel, on the Barbary coast. 
The wind was light and fair, and I went aloft to have a better 
view of the scenery which we were approaching. I observed 
something, which appeared to be a large white rock on the 
shore, directly ahead of us, and had seen it for at least half an 
hour, when some one made it out to be the sails of a large ship, 
approaching us, close hauled; but we still could not ascertain 
what she was, till having approached within two or three miles, 
she changed her course, and we perceived her to be a vessel of 
war ; in a short time, having tacked again, she came along side, 
and proved to be the British frigate Topaz. 
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Cape Spartel is one of the head lands which form the straits 
of Gibraltar : Cape Trafalgar is the other. The outline of both 
coasts is very varied, and distant mountains are seen over the 
lower lands near the shore ; but to an American, accustomed to 
behold the hills and mountains of his own country clothed with 
towering forests, the bare and rugged hills of both ‘shores pre- 
sent the appearance of great sterility. At this time the wind 
was fair, and there was every prospect of passing the straits 
without any difficulty ; but the wind suddenly came round to the 
east, and blew with great violence for several days, so that we 
tacked from one cape to the other, without making any head- 
way. I became very tired of it, and could have exclaimed forti- 
ter occufia fortum, with all my heart. I felt all the tedium 
which Horace mentions. In this situation we spoke the brig 
Greyhound from Boston, and the Huntress, which had parted 
company rejoined us. Till our arrival off Cape Spartel, the voy- 
age might be considered as a very pleasant, although a slow one, 
the winds in general, being moderate and the weather fine. But 
we now paid pretty dearly for our former ease, and beat about 
from cape to cape without being able to get within them. 

On the morning of the 19th, we observed several vessels at an- 
chor under the lee of Cape Spartel, and as we had very strong 
gales, accompanied by a rough sea, the captain determined to 
bear away, and come toin the smooth water under the lee of the 
land. As we approached it, he said to me, that he thought I 
would be able to catch some fish, and directed one of the men to 
bring me some fishing lines, which I got ready, and waited for 
the opportunity of trying my luck, when the ship should be hove 
to. Wehad not reflected on the possibility of any of these ves- 
sels being enemies, and were approaching them with great con- 
fidence, when a large brig that lay rather in shore of the others, 
gct under way, and at the same time hoisted the French flag. I 
saw it the instant it began to ascend, and turning to the captain, 
who was near me, said “I Believed we should have other fish to 
fry than those I had expected to catch.” ‘ By Jove !” exclaim- 
ed he, “a French man-of-war brig.” All hands were piped, the 
ship tacked, and in five minutes had as much sail on her as she 
could carry. As soon as this was done, the decks were cleared, 
the men called to quarters, the guns double shotted, and every 
thing prepared for action: the brig was in chase of us. The 
other vessels, although two or three of them were armed, kept 
their positions. Conjectures were now hazarded about what the 
brig could be. She showed eighteen guns. “ I’ll swear,” said 
one of the mates, “ that some of the vessels under the land are 
not French built ships.” “ In that case,” says another, “ they 
must be her prizes.” “If she has taken and manned so many 
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* Boldly seize the port.—P. D. 
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_ prizes,” said the captain, “ she cannot have many men left on 


board; and if she has not, she might not be an overmatch for 
us.” “If we could take her,” said the first mate, * we should 
be able to capture all her prizes ;—that would be a glorious haul 
of prize money! In ten minutes it was all arranged. The con- 
jectures were communicated to the crew, and the determination 
to take the French brig and all her prizes, was received by them 
with three cheers, so animating that I myself felt a little of their 
spirit. The ship was then hove to, and she stood for the brig 
under reefed topsails ; on which the brig hauled her wind, 
took in sail and then tacked again for us. We were directly 
close along side of each other, when, behold, down came the 
French colours, and in their place an English ensign was dis- 
played. I heard one near me exclaim, in a tone of great morti- 
fication, “ d—n me, she’s not a Frenchman after all!’ It was 
easy to perceive the honest fellow thought he had lost a large 
Sum of prize money by the transformation of the national en- 
sign. | 

Our ship had been well armed before leaving her port; and 
although the number of her men was small in proportion to her 
guns, yet they were sufficient to work the guns on one side. I have 
said she had thirty men but this included her officers. Her 
twelve guns were six-pounders. One part, which is usually ne- 
glected in merchant ships, had been well attended to; that is, 
the security of her quarters. The space between the outer and 
inner planks above the deck, was stuffed full of seasoned hoop 
poles, which from their elasticity, formed an admirable defence 
against shot; and above the woodwork were iron stamchcoas te 
the height of a man’s head, filled with old cables. On the pas- 
sage, the crew had been frequently exercised at their guns, in 
which exercise I had participated ; and my shipmates acknow- 
ledged that I could beat them at a target with a musket or pis- 
tol and single ball. It would, indeed, have been singular had } 
not had some superiority over them at these weapons; for I have 
been very fond of shooting from my childhood, and can recollect 
having my gun when so small as not to be able to hold it out 
without a rest. The captain said he saw no reason why a person 
who was so expert with a musket, should not be a good marks- 
man with a cannon, and offered me in case of an action, the com- 
mand ofa gun. ‘“ Very well,” said I, “if we should be compell- 
ed to fight, it would be less awkward to be busy than to be idle. 
Which is considered the most honourable position???” “ The 
quarter deck, for that is usually the most dangerous,” said he. 
Of course I could do nothing else than take a quarter deck gun. 

During our conjectures about the supposed French brig and 
her prizes, I had taken particular notice of the spirited manner 
of the first mate ; and the animation which he displayed at the 
expected rencounter. It was he who expressed his mortification 
at seeing the English in the place of the French ensign. He 
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was about twenty-two years of age, born in Nantucket, out of 
which he had sailed when but eight years old, on board of a 
whaler, in a voyage round Cape Horn. There is no better school 
for a seaman than these voyages. He who is accustomed to pur- 
sue his enormous prey amidst the icebergs of Hudson’s Bay, or 
the rocks of Terra del Fuego, can bid defiance to any thing: 
Quem mortis timuit gradum, 
Qui siccis oculis monstra natantia, 


Qui sidit mare turgidum, et 
Infames scopulos acroceraunia ?* 


He had been at sea, with but few intermissions ever since. I 
had taken little or no notice of him during the voyage. No- 
thing had occurred to bring him out. It could easily be seen 
that he was a good sailor, and perfectly at home in all parts of 
his duty: but this had very little interest for a landsman, and I 
had seldom spoken to him. The trite adage of nimicum ne 
crede colorit applies to many men who seem better than they 
are; but Charles Ramsdell was better than he seemed to be. 
He was not only an expert sailor; but a brave, frank, and ho- 
nourable fellow. 

During the following night, the wind moderated, and the next 
morning, (the 20th,) became fair, and we stood into the straits of 
Gibraltar. At 4 A.M. Tarifa bore N. W. Ceuta point, S. E. 
by E. and the rock of Gibraltar N. E. 

I was very soundly asleep when Ramsdell came to awaken me 
and said, ** I think that we shall have a battle; there are several 
French privateers near us.”” ‘ Well,” said I, “I shall hear you 
when you begin, and that will be time enough to get up.” “No,” 
replied he, “ you had better see that the men are ready at your 
gun; I am very certain that you will be wanted there shortly.” 
I laid a few minutes longer, till thinking that it would not be 
to my credit, if my companions should imagine me more dispo- 
sed to remain snugly in my birth, than to join them, I got up. 
On repairing to the deck, I saw several vessels under the Span- 
ish shore, which were pointed out to me as French and Spanish 
privateers and gun-boats. There were at that time four Ameri- 
can brigs in sight—one was nearthe Spanish shore; the other 
three astern of us. Two of thelatter were the Huntress of New 
York and the Greyhound of Boston. The brig near the shore 
appeared to be unarmed. One of the privateers boarded her, 
and sent her under the guns of a fort. Several sails were visible 
far astern of us, which we supposed to be the fleet we had seen 
under cape Spartel. Some of the privateers stood for these, 


Sin 





* What various forms of death could fright 
The man, who view’d with fix’d, unshaken sight, 
The floating monsters, waves enflam’d, 
And rocks for shipwreck’d flects ill-fam’d ? 
Franeis*’ Horace. 
~ Trust not to appearances.—P. LD. 
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ii 8 . while two of the largest bore down on the brigs astern of us. 

| It was the duty of our captain, as it is the duty of all comman- 

jhe ; ders of merchant vessels to avoid an action. The breeze was 
fair but light, and we had all sail set. I find by the log-book a_ 


ay; 3 copy of which is before me, that the remarks were made only to 
oR ae three o’clock in the morning, at which time we were going at the 
al oe rate of only two knots (or miles) an hour; but thecurrent, which ~ 
Las always set from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, favoured | 
us. The privateers sailed remarkably well. ‘The hindmost one 

















5 began to fire on the brig nearest to her, which being unarmed, 
if and seeing no prospect of escape, hauled down her colours and 
4 hove to for the privateer to board her. We were then at a 





considerable distance. I felt very much like a person who sees 
a venomous snake in the act of swallowing a beautiful bird. The 
quarter guns had been run out of the stern ports.—I asked the 
captain to give me permission to fire a shot at the privateer, to 
which he assented, but said she was too far offfor me to hit. I 
aimed the piece and fired ; the shot struck in the true direction 
K, but short of her, on which she immediately hove to for her con- 
i sort to come up to her, which she did in a few minutes, (the brig. 
i not having been boarded but lying to with her topsail to the 
coast) and after some consultation, they both, neglecting the 
three brigs which they could easily have taken, as they were un- 
armed, bore directly down on us. Each of them, as we after- 
wards ascertained, carried two long brass twenty-four pounders, 
i@ which worked on slides, and were served by regular artillerists, 
i in her bows ; and as they came down on us, these were fired 
with very excellent aim ; and that at a distance, which from the 
inferior size of our guns, we did not think it expedient to answer. 
The effect of this distant fire, is, I think, more unpleasant than 
that of a closer action. You see the gush of smoke from the 
gun; you know you are in the spot aimed at; a twenty- 
four pound shot is on its way to you; you can count eight or 
ten deliberately before it reaches the spot, and befcre it is deci- 
ded whether it strikes you ornvt. For my part I endeavoured to 
persuade myself that this would not strike me ; but. apprehen- 
sive that if one of those shot came through the stern, it would 
bring a volley of splinters with it, I jumped on the taffrail, and 
sat there endeavouring to judge of the distance by counting the 
seconds which elapsed from the firing of the gun till the shot 
passed, which it did with a whiz, which I did not find quite such 
4’ pleasant music, as Charles the XIIth declared the first volley of 
} musket balls which he heard, to be. It was thought best to re- 
tain our fire till the enemy should be quite nearus. I had re- 
marked a good many holes made in our sails, and ropes cut away 
by the round shot, when my attention was attracted by a 
sputtering noise, and I was just going to ask the captain what it 
was, when catching me by the arm, he said “they are firing 
grape, get from the taffrail.” It was my duty to obey, which ] 
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did without the slightest demur. I think I can recollect my 
feelings at the time very well. I had in the course of the voyage 
more than half an inclination to see an action ; but then I should 
have preferred having the controul of both its duration and its 
intensity. As it was, I could not help seeing that we were greatly 
outnumbered ; the consequence was, a very hesitating mood 
whether I should like it or not. I had never seen one. It was 
worth something to see one. It is not every day that we have 
the opportunity: but the morning was misty and chill—that 
kind of weather which is called raw, and I had not eat my break- 
fast ; and let me tell you, Mr. Oldschool, that a breakfast before 
a battle is not to be despised. I fancy no one likes to fight be- 
fore breakfast ; and I knew not howto get it. The wheel had 
been unshipped, and the tiller ropes rove through blocks in the 
cabin ; and the cook was stationed there to assist in working the 
ship: the steward was at one of the guns. If I: was again in 
such a situation, I would advise a different disposition of affairs. 
While I was in this blank humour, Ramsdell said to me, with as 
much glee in his countenance as if he had just been partaking of 
an excellent sea-pye, and acan of grog, (by the way there was no 
grog given to the men before the action; that was another error, ) 
“ ]’ll warrant, we’ll knock the dust out of these fellow’s jackets, 
if they come along side of us.”” From the size of the enemy’s 
vessels, I.was not quite so certain of the correctness of this de- 
claration as he appeard to be. They were up with us in as short 
a time as he desired, and before I could make up my mind 
whether I wished them in our vicinity or not. Their fire was 
returned with spirit. The wind was light, but fair for Gibral- 
ter, the batteries and shipping of which were within sight, hav- 
ing by this time emerged from the straits and passed Europa 
point. The captain thought it best to keep the sail on the ship, 
and continue the course, although we fought under great disad- 
vantage by doing so, as we were. able to reply to their fire 
with the two stern guns only. The captain apprehended, that 
the privateers might suspect that a running fight would place us 
within the protection of the British batteries, before its conclu- 
sion, and therefore would attempt to carry the ship by boarding, 
and he directed the boarding nettings to be triced up, which 
placed us all, as it were, in a cage; but the enemy threw such 
showers of grape and cannister upon us, that in a quarter of an 
hour’s time the boarding nettings were cut away in all directions, 
and the rigging was so cut to pieces, that the ship became per- 
fectly unmanageable, and she- drifted without our having any 
power of directing her course. About this time the ensign was 
shot away from the mizen peak, and fell on deck. The French- 
men supposed we had struck, and both vessels began to cheer ; 
but a continuation of our fire soon convinced them that they 
had been mistaken, and a very smart sailor, of whose name I re- 
collect only the first part which was Tom, without waiting for 
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orders, snatched up the ensign, ran up the mizen shrouds, and 
tied it fast. It was not, however, long before the mizen shrouds 
were shot away andit fell a second time,when the part of it which 
was left, being torn into ribbands, was run up to the fore top 
gallant mast head, and displayed such a tattered escutchon that 
it would have been impossible to tell what nation it belonged to. 

The vessels of the enemy were long and low, built for sailing, 
and full of men. Inthe disabled situation of our ship, one of 
them took a position directly under our stern, and within fifty 
yards of us: the other lay on our larboard quarter, about double 
that distance. We could not give the least direction to our ship; 
but as the current set us to the eastward, and the wind, though 
light was fair, and assisted our drifting, it was evident that it 
was necessary only to fight long enough for the ship to be car- 
ried into such a situation, that if the privateers should at last 
succeed in capturing her, they could not get her against wind 
and current to Algeziras; but would have to abandon her to the 
British vessels of war, which we could see very composedly 
viewing all our troubles from Gibralter. I do not hesitate to 
acknowledge, that after the engagement had lasted an hour or 
so, my curiosity was sufficiently satisfied with its duration and 
effects, and I should not have objected to some of the British 
vessels coming to partake of the honours to be obtained: onthe 
contrary, I cast my eyes several times in the direction ef Gibral- 
tar, when the smoke would permit me to see it, and felt no small 
degree of surprise at the tranquility with which the combat 
appeared to be viewed. But the sailors and soldiers on that 
station are accustomed to see and hear cannonading, and cus- 
tom does wonders. Or, they might not have considered it any 
part of their business. 

“What do you stop for?” said Charles the XIIth to his secre- 
tary, who, looking much aghast, had suspended his writing, at a 
time when the king was dictating to him. “ The bomb, sire!’ 
exclaimed the secretary, alluding to one, which the moment be- 
fore had fallen through the roof, and whose fuse was hissing its 
preparation to explode. “ What has the bemb to do with your 
business? Go on with the letter,’’ said his majesty. So, I 
suppose, the British sailors minded their business, and left us to 

ton with ours. 

The Frenchmen, in consequence of their vicinity and their 
vessels being lower than ours, were very much exposed to our 
shot. We could bring but two cannon to bear on them; but 
they were completely within the effect of our muskets, and dur- 
ing the action I looked at them repeatedly with much astonish- 
ment, and could not help saying to myself, “it is really surpris- 
ing that they are not all killed yet!’”? They certainly bore the 
fire with much fortitude and perseverance, and took a great deal 
of beating. The captain of one of them had but one arm; but 
with that he flourished his sword in fine style, and was constant- 
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ly encouraging hismen. Twice I levelled a musket at him; and 
as often thought it was a pity for the poor fellow, who behaved 
so well, and turned it on others; but notwithstanding my human- 
ity, before the action was over, he got a ball in his remaining 
arm, from some other person. One of the stern guns being over- 
loaded (for there was a strong temptation to fill them to their 
muzzles with canister shot,) in its recoil canted over, and ‘as I 
took a hand-spike to assist in bringing it into a proper position, 
the captain applied his shoulder to it to assist me. At that mo- 
ment a grape shot which came through the port hole, struck 
him in the upper part of his breast and passed through his body, 
as he leaned in a stooping position. He fell, and the first mate, 
who was close by, assisted me to carry him below into the 
cabin. I have mentioned an Italian passenger; when the engage- 
ment was likely to take place, the captain thinking that he ap- 
peared to have no inclination to take a part in it, veiled his desire 
“that he should remain below, by telling him, that he would be 
much obliged by his assisting the cook who was stationed in 
the cabin at the tiller ropes; to this he assented, and I had nei- 
ther seen nor thought of him after, till I went into the cabin, 
where he and the cook were placed, with the tiller ropes in their 
hands, although the ship had long ceased to obey any direction 
from them. They were both crying lustily; but from different 
motives ; the one from simple apprehension of the danger ; 
the other at what he conceived to be the degradation of bein 

placed in a post of less danger that he was entitled to from his 
experience. He was anold man, with a very rough and weather 
beaten face, had served his country in the revolutionary war, 
and lost one leg on board a privateer. It was owing to the lat- 
ter circumstance, that the captain, supposing his activity impe- 
ded and his ability not equal to his inclination, had sent him 
below. The old fellow was exclaiming, while the tears streamed 
down his cheeks, in all the variety of execrations furnished by 
the marine lexicon, which is very copious, at his being kept 
below. His companion said nothing; but perhaps he thought 
the more. While I was endeavouring to place the captain in as 
easy a position as possible, Ramsdell observing the hatchway 
leading from the cabin to the magazine, which was directly un- 
der it, open, the gunner beneath by its light very composedly fil- 
ling his cartridges from open casks of powder, drew an old sail 
ever it. At this time one of the privateers ran aboard of us, 
and endeavoured to enter her men, over the stern, and through 
the cabin windows, two of which had been left open. Those 
who made the attempt over the stern, first entered our boat 
which hung there, and which being very much cut to pieces with 
the shot, when a number of the Frenchmen entered, gave way, 
and dropped them into the sea. ‘Those who attempted the cabin 
windows were very unceremoniously pushed back, without any re- 
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gard on their side to the grace of attitude,for which their country- 
men are so celebrated, and without much concern on our part 
whether they gained their ship, or joined their companions, who 
had just tumbled into the waves. The old cook bore a hand in this, 
and useda pike with infinite good will. The dead lights were then 
got intotheir places. All this had kept us a considerable time 
below, and when it was accomplished we ran on deck. I was up 
first, and was much astonished at the appearance of affairs there. 
There were but three of our men to be seen. These were the se- 
cond mate, the boatswain, and Tom, the gallant fellow who had 
tied the colours to the mizen shrouds. I stood like a goose ; I 
think so, because I am sure I] felt like one. I could not imagine 
what had become of the men. Tome it was all incomprehensi- 
ble. Ramsdell was on deck the instant after me. He compre- 
hended the whole thing at a glance, and with a presence of mind 
which I then thought, and still think wonderful, he ran, forward 
to the forecastle, and stooping at the hatchway, called like a 
trumpet, and in the pure nautical style, “* -——n your limbs, 
why are you skulking below, when the Frenchmen are making 
ali the sail they can away from us.”’ If he had told them as was 
the case, that at that moment the Frenchmen were lashing their 
bowsprit to our starboard mizen rigging, they might not have 
been extremely obedient to a command to come on deck ; but 
Ramsdeil supposed that any information of that nature was un- 
necessary, and that they might be left to trust their eyes in that 
particular when they came ondeck. Perhaps he uttered the on- 
iy words which would have brought. the fellows in an instant to 

| duty. As it was, they rushed on deck as fast they could 
push each other through the hatchway. Let me do them the 
justice to say, that they had not discovered the slightest dispo- 
sition to flinch from their guns till Ramsdell and I left the deck. 
He left it to assist in carrying his commanding officer below, 
and did not expect to be absent a minute. When in the cabin 
he could not leave it till the magazine was secured ; for a wad 
coming in at the cabin window might have blown up the 
ship; and when that was done, the window had to be closed. 
By the time the crew got aft, the enemy were climbing over 
our quarters, and were promply met and repulsed with boarding 
pikes. An officer, distinguished by an epaulet, (I do not know 
what right any one on board a privateer had to wear it unless 
he belonged to the artillerists on board) was shot on our side 
and fell overboard. In the midst of all this confusion, I saw a 
mischievous little dog of about twelve or fourteen, who had dis- 
played throughout the action as much glee as if it was all a frol- 
ic, make a dart at one of the port-holes. ‘ What is the matter 
Ned?” said I. “ Why, sir, one fellow was firing through the 
port ; but he has got my boarding pike with him.” After re- 
peated attempts to board, and finding his post very uncomforta- 
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ble, an antagonist endeavoured to cut loose his lashing, but in 
this he failed, all who attempted it were shot ; till at last his men 
fairly took to their heels, and ran below. Now would have been 
our turn to board ; but we could not spare the men, as the other 
privateer had ranged along side during the close contest with 
her companion, and threatened us with an attempt to board from 
that side. This was the first time during the action we were 
able to get all our guns to bear on her, and the firing had become 
very animated, when a slight squall, (the breeze which was very 
light in the beginning of the action had now freshened conside- 
rably) striking the head sails, which hung flapping in all direc- 
tions, brought our ship round, and the bowsprit of the privateer 
which was lashed to her unable to bear the strain, or probably 
being injured by our shot, snapped short off, and we saw in an 
instant that she was loose from us. Her crew perceived it also, 
and hastening on deck, made some sail on her, and stood away 
from us, attended by her comrade, and saluted with three cheers 
by our men. 

I have often been surprised at the length of time which we 
hear of battles lasting, and the little destruction of human life on 
one or t’other side. This action was fought nearly all the time 
close aboard, and it lasted upwards of eight glasses, that is four 
hours. Our ship was literally cut to pieces in her spars, sails 
and rigging; and yet, to the astonishment of every one on board, 
not a man but the captain was touched. I counted the marks of 
the grape shot in the lower masts, and the foremast, which had 
the least, had upwards of forty. The situation of the ship would 
be best known by the report of two naval officers, who made a 
survey of her when she got into Gibraltar, on account of the un- 
derwriters. I quote their words; for I preserved a copy of the 
document. After condemning almost all her spars, as unfit to 
be used again, they say, “ we have likewise examined the stand- 
ing and running rigging, and find the whole of it shot and cut, 
except of the former, the forestay, mainstay, and bobstay; and 
of the latter, the starboard mainbrace, the reef-tackle, and mizen 
stay-sail haulyards. They who know the rigging of a ship, will 
from such a statement, conceive the situation of this one ; and 
yet, I repeat it, not an individual of the crew was touched but 
the captain. The loss ofour antagonist, was very different. We 
saw a number lying dead and wounded on their decks, and many 
were pushed overboard from our stern and quarters, three of 
whom, with the marks of boarding pikes about them, floating 
into Gibraltar, where they were buried, two or three days after. 
When the privateers left us, they stood over to Algeziras. While 
in Gibraltar, I saw a resident of Algeziras, who said he was 
there when they arrived, and that he saw twenty dead bodies 
landed from one of them. Two men whom he had had in his 
employment, and who left him afew days before, were with 
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them ; one was killed and the other sent to the hospital despe- 


| rately wounded. The privateers were full of men, so that a shot 


could scarcely go amiss. One ofthem mounted two twenty-four 
pounders, brass guns, on slides, and ten nine-pounders besides 
swivels ; the other had ten guns, two of them like the others, 
working on slides. These guns, we were informed, were work- 
ed in both vessels by regular artillerists, nearly all of whom were 
killed. It might have been one of their officers that wore the 
epaulet. To soften the disgrace of the defeat, our antagonists 
reported in Algeziras, that our ship was a British transport of 
eighteen yuns, with three hundred troops on board, and that she 
had fought part of the action under American colours. The 
colours they could not deny, for they were plainly seen during 
the action from Algeziras, although it was impossible to tell in 
their ragged state what they were. Our ship was unquestiona- 
bly saved by the attention which had been paid to the strength- 
ening of those parts which screened the men. A person could 
not spread his hand, from the main chains afl, and on the stern 
without touching holes made by grape shot; but the shot had 
penetrated only through the outer plank, and had lodged among 
the hoop-poles. No man could have remained alive on the deck, 
had not that protection beenthere. ‘“ The better part of valour” 
in more ways than one, “is discretion.”” The action saved the 
three brigs. They made the best of their way, and their sails 
were seen, when they were hull down to leeward. 

After the action was over, I looked around on my companions, 
and could scarcely tell one from the other; the smoke and pow- 
der having made them as dingy as so many colliers. The first 
thing to be attended to was to get something to eat and drink, 
and Kamsdell, who took the command of the ship, directed the 
coak and steward to produce their supplies, “ make a bucket of 
grog, steward,” said he, “ and, my lads! drink what you will, 
but take care not to drink too much; we may have something 
more to do yet; for I see some gun boats coming out of Algezi- 
ras.” Qh,” replied one of the men, “ I'll engage we can beat 
as many of those fellows, as can lie between us and the rock,” 
After a hearty breakfast, the men went to splicing the ropes, so 
as to set some Sail that would assist them in getting the ship in- 
to the harbour of Gibraltar, from which we now saw a number of 
boats and barges putting off tous. They were soon along side, 
and hailed to say that they would assist intowing us in. I then 
first saw that Ramsdell, as well as myself, had made some re- 
marks about their dilatoriness; for, he declined their offer in 
rather a gruff tone, and said that their assistance might have 
been of some use an hour or two ago. 

As soon as the anchor was dropped, the ship was filled with, 
British officers; among whom was the Governor, General 
O’Hara, who having enquired for the person in cgmmand of the 
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ship, said to him, “ I am an old man, as you see,” taking off his 
hat, and showing his fine white hair, “ and have seen many ac- 
tions both by sea and by land, but I have never before seen a little 
ship so gallantly defended as this has been.” And in the eve- 
ning, the admiral on the station, whose name I forget, sent to re- 
quest Mr. Ramsdell to go on board of his ship, where he receiv- 
ed him with great politeness, and said, “a letter from me may 
not be amiss, to show your owners and underwriters what I think 
of your conduct to day.”? He then sate down and wrote a note, 
the purport of which was, that after a most gallant defence of 
several hours against a very superior force, within sight of the 
garrison of Gibraltar, and some of his majesty’s ships, laying 
there, Mr. Ramsdell had conducted his ship into port, in her 
dismantled state, in a very seaman-like manner. This, we sup- 
posed, was an unusual tribute of praise, elicited from an English 
Admiral in favour ofthe commander of a merchant vessel of a 
different nation. 

Captain Hoggard languished for some time with his wound, 
and died. He was buried with great respect ; a long train of 
British officers attending his funeral. The American flag was 
laid upon his coffin as a pall. It was intended to use the ship’s 
ensign, but as there was only about two thirds of it remaining, 
Xamsdell said it would look like ostentation to display the tat- 
tered banner, and another was borrowed for the occasion. A 
stone was put over his grave, stating his name and age, and that 
he had fallen in an action with two French privateers. 

The cargo on board the ship was very valuable ; much of it 
was ensured’in England, and I have since heard that the under- 
writers at Lloyds’ presented the widow of captain Hoggard with, 
one thousand dollars, and that some of our own Insurance Com- 
panies made her presents also. These gifts are creditable to those” 
who present them, and have a very useful effect upon the sailors 
who are expected to defend the vessel and cargo; besides which, 
in the present case, the action saved the three American brigs 
that were astern of us when it commenced. 

Conversing one day with Ramsdell about the action, “ for my 
part,” said he, “ I had determined not to be taken alive. Last 
year I was taken inthe straits. Our ship carried six guns; we 
had but twelve men; and we were attacked by two French priva- 
teers. I was first mate. I thought we could beat any thing. I 
was foolish enough to be very anxious that they should come up 
with us, as the captain carried all sail he could on the ship to es- 
cape; but they out-sailed us, and got along side. They com- 
menced firing at a distance, while we reserved our fire till they 
came close; we then took in sail and began to engage, and I 
have often since laughed frequently at our preparation. Not 
knowing where we should be attacked, and wishing to be ready 
at all points, we ran two guns out of the stern ports, so that we 
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‘had two astern, and but two on each side. When we rounded 
to, and the captain asked, are you all ready fore and aft, it was 
instantly replied, all ready, sir; and on his giving the word well, 
now then, we fired a whole broadside, two guns at them, bang! 
bang! and to it we went. The engagement lasted nearly three 
glasses, by which time we had three men killed, and our rigging 
very much cut up, and there appeared no hope of escaping, when 
the captain said to me,‘ Mr. Ramsdell, I believe we shall have to 
strike at last; for if they kill many more of our men, we shall 
have none left to work a gun.’ ‘I am afraid so,’ said I, ‘ for we can 
make no sailon the ship.’ ‘* Well then haul down the colours 
said he ;’ upon which I looked round, and, behold ! we had forgot 
to hoist them, and had been fighting all the time without any ; 
so, I had to go into the cabin, get the ensign, and hoist it, and 
we fought another glass, during which we had another man kill- 
ed, in order to let the Frenchmen see it, before we pulled it down. 
They boarded us directly from all sides, and were so enraged at 
our resistance, and at having some of their men killed, that in- 
stead of giving us some credit, which if they were brave men, 
or any thing but privateersmen, they would have done, the 
scoundrels beat those of us who were left, in such a manner that 
I thought they would have killed every one of us. I swore then 
that I never would be taken alive again, by those kind of pirates.” 

I took up my quarters at a very pleasant hotel, and as the 
ship was obliged to remain from the 20th of August till the 12th 
of October to refit, I found sufficient amusement at so very in- 
teresting a place. Gibraltar has been sufficiently described, 
and my narration shall be confined to the incidents of the voy- 
age. The governor, as a mark of particular favour, permitted 
athe ship to be hauled into the king’s dock to be repaired, and di- 
rected that she should be supplied with any thing she should 
want, and which could not be obtained elsewhere, out of his ma- 
jesty’s stores. This was understood, however, not to be without 
paying for them ; and I think, it cost eight or ten thousand dol- 
lars to repair the damages done to the ship in part of one morn- 
ing. The day after the action, I went on board, to see how the 
ship looked, and to speak to the crew, several of whom I found 
with black eyes, and the marks of bloody noses, and on enqui- 
ring the cause, was told that having too great an allowance of 
grog the evening before, they had had a battle royal; but they 
said it was all for love, and there appeared to be no resentment 
harboured among them for the consequences. While the ship 
remained in Gibraltar, greater privileges of passing the gates of 
the garrison were given to her crew, than to any other sailors ; 
and it was found that men who belonged to other vessels, and 
who wished to pass the guard at unusual times, on being asked 
von ship they belonged to, were in the habit of answering, “ the 

ouisa.”’ 
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On the 12th of October, the ship being sufficiently repaired, 
sailed from Gibraltar, bound up the Mediterranean, having two 
ships of eighteen guns each from Liverpool incompany. Inthe 
evening of the next day, we discovered three sail of large ships 
Standing across our course ; one of them a frigate made a signal 
which was obeyed by the two Liverpool ships, who hove to for 
her; but seeing that the direction in which the largest was sail- 
ing would bring us along side of her, capt. Ramsdell thought he 
would prevent any delay by continuing his course, and speaking 
her instead of the frigate, for which the ships in our company 
had laid to; he accordingly stood on, and when within hailing 
distance, took his speaking trumpet to be in readiness to answer 
a hail which he expected: but no hail was made, and the strange 
ship which proved to be the Minotaur of 84 guns, was manceuvred 
as if with the intention of running our ship down, and which 
was very nearly effected. It appeared afterwards, that the Louisa 
was mistaken for an English ship, and that the frigate had com- 
municated by signal that the three were all English, and accord- 
ing to the etiquette to be preserved by merchant ships, to those 
of his majesty’s navy, we should in such case have hauled up 
for the frigate to examine us. It was with difficulty that our 
ship avoided the immense bulk which brushed by us, our yard- 
arms being about a level with her quarter-deck. At the same 
time we were hailed with a long string of most virulent execra- 
tions, and asked why we had not hove to for the frigate. Rams- 
dell was a good-hearted, good-natured fellow ; off duty he would 
scarcely have been known for a sailor; on duty, he felt “all as 
one as a piece of his ship.”” His temper was roused by the ap- 
parent attempt to run us down, and when this was succeeded by 
the hail which I have mentioned, he threw his trumpet on the 
deck, with the greatest indignation, and cried, “I’Il be d——difI 
will answer such a hail—no, I’ll not answe?, if the ship should be 
sunk under me for not doing it.””, At this moment we saw a boat 
lowered from the Minotaur. I said to him, “they will fire into 
us, if you don’t heave to,”’ (we were then under topsails.) “I 
don’t care,”’ said he, “I'll neither answer nor heave to; they 

may fire if they please.”” By this time the boat, manned with 
fifteen or twenty men, was pulling after us; the evening was 

rowing dark fast. The officer in the boat was continually call- 
ing out “ Why don’t you heave to? Why don’t you heave your 
main-top-sail aback ?”” It grew dark ; we could see nothing of 
the ships ; but the boat close to us pursued with the same calls 
from the officer of “Why don’t you heave to? Why don’t you 
heave your main-top-sail aback ?”” When we approached the 
large ship, Ramsdell had taken in sail, and intended to heave to 
for her. He now could easily by hoisting sail, have left the boat 
which was in chase ; but he would neither add nor take in sail ; 
he merely said, let him come along side if he can. At last, by 
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great exertions the boat was got along side. Ramsdell then or- 
dered the main-top-sail aback, and lantherm to be brought on 
deck; “but” said he, “throw no rope to them; let the feliow who 
commands come on board the best way he can; and suiter no 
one else to come on board.” ‘The officer with great difficulty, 
scrambled up the side, and exclaimed as he reached the deck, “1 
never saw English sailors behave in this manner betore.’’—* You 
are not on board of an English ship,” said Ramsdeli; ** how dared 
you to hail me inthe manner you did?” “ Not on board of an Eng- 
lish ship,”’ said the officer, with great astonishment, * what ship 
am I on board of?” “Of an American ship, and if I should treat 
you as you deserve, I would take you and your boats crew along 
to the port I am bound to, and there let you find your way back 
to your ship as wellas you could.” “Sir,” said the officer, “ his has 
been a mistake ; we were told by a signal from the frigate that 
this was an English ship.” “ And if it were an English ship, had 
you any right to hail her like a pirate? Go, sir, to your boat, 
and tell the captain of your ship, that I expected to find an 
English officer always a gentleman; and if he asks you who 
formed so wrong an opinion of him, tell him Charles Ramsdell, 
of the American ship Louisa.” By this time guns were fired, 
and blue lights burnt, and rockets set off on board the English 
ship, as signals for the boat ; and the officer took his departure, 
in a tone somewhat different from the one he had on his arrival. 
Here we parted from the Liverpool ships. “If,” said Ramsdell 
“we are to be treated in this manner by every British ship of war 
that we may meet merely because we are in their company, we 
had better cut the connexion, and have nothing to do with them.” 
On the following morning, we fell in with a brig from Bos- 
ton, bound up the Mediterranean, with the commander, who 
wished to keep in our company, Ramsdell was acquainted. 
The next morning we saw a vessel standing across our course, 
which when she approached to within about two miles, appear- 
ed to be reconnoitering us, upon which the ship laid to for her 
to come down. When she came within long gun-shot, she show- 
ed Spanish colours, and fired a gun, which we answered, by 
showing our colours, and firing a gun to leeward. We now 
found ker to be an armed ship of 18 guns, apparently full of men. 
She again stood towards us, and came to at about half gun-shot. 
I was leaning on the quarters looking at her, when Ramsdell 
took me by the arm, and said, walk forward a little, the fellow 
will try to throw a shot between the main and mizen, just over 
the place where you stand. Directly a gun was fired, the shot 
of which struck the water close by our stern, and the ship then 
came along side of us, and sent her boat aboard. Our men were 
all at their quarters, I had taken my old station, and while their 
officer went into the cabin to look at the ships’ papers, some of 
the Spaniards from the boat were suffered to come on deck. One 
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of them asked a sailor, in very broken English, for some tobac- 
co.  Here’s my tobacco-box,” said the sailor, with a very sour 
phiz, taking a musket which stood by him, and strking the but 
of it against the deck. “Is not this,” asked the other, “ the ship 
that had an action with two French privateers in the straits about 
two months ago?” ‘ Why, do you ask ?”’ said the sailor. “ Be- 
cause, I know her; I was on board of one of the privateers.” 
‘Ah ha! shipmate,”’ said the tar, “ if you know her so well, you 
had better advise Jack Spaniard to keep a greater offing.” 

The officer, had not been long in the cabin, before we heard 
some high words. It appeared, that on examining the ships 
papers, he thought, or affected to think, that there was some de- 
ficiency in them, and talked of taking the ship into Alicant. 
‘* The less you say on that subject the better,” said our captain, 
bundling up his papers ; “ Come, sir, I must go on deck; 1 can’t 
be detained here any longer by you:” on which he came from 
the cabin, very angry ,and very unceremoniously leaving the 
other to follow. The officer, who was in high wrath, at the ca- 
valier treatment, went into his boat, uttering something in Spa- 
nish, which I took to be a string of oaths, and saying something 
in broken English to Ramsdell, which he understood as at heart 
of firing into us. In the meantime, they in the Spanish ship 
had obliged the captain of the brig to go on board with his pa- 
pers, which they detained, but suffered him to go back in his boat 
to the brig. In this situation, the captain of the brig hailed, and 
said that the Spaniards had detained his papers, and was going 
to take the brig into Alicant. Ramsdell ordered four men to 
jump into the boat. ‘ What, sir,” said the first mate, “ shall I 
do, if they detain you ?”—* You can fight your ship, Mr. Ben- 
net!’ ‘Oh, then, I know what to do,” said Bennet; and as soon 
as the captain was on board the Spaniards, he ordered the main- 
tapsail to be filled, and ranged along side, within twenty yards of 
the Spanish vessel, all hands at the guns, and a fellow, who 
could play on the fife, piping Yankee Doodle. We learnt after- 
wards, that the captain, on going into the cabin, saw the brig’s 
papers on the table, and seized them without any ceremony. 
There were several officers, who attempted to stop him; but he 
drew his cutlass, and forced his way on deck. Here we saw a 
great bustle, and a number of muskets presented at him, and at 
the same time heard him hail, “ Mr, Bennet, fire a broad-side 
right where I stand.” Bennet in a minute would have obeyed 
the order; but we supposed that some of the men who were hem- 
ming him in, understood what he said; for they gave way in- 
stantly, and he jumped on board the boat, and was rowed to the 
ship. As soon as he reached the deck, he hailed the brig— 
“ Capt. Davis, [have got your papers; make sail, and if this 
scoundrel offers to prevent you, 1 will sink him.” Davis, was 
very alert in obeying the directions of his friend : no impedi- 
ment was offered, and both vessels stood on their former course. 
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The conduct of the Spaniard, appeared to be very unjustifiable. 
‘Fhe papers of both the ship and brig were all full and fair. A 
number of Frenchmen were observed on board the Spaniard ; 
and some of our men suspected it to be a French vessel ; but in 
this I think they were mistaken. She was well armed, and some 
of our men, who were stationed in the tops, counted upwards of 
an hundred men on deck. The conduct of Ramsdall, may be 
considered as rash, but it was successful; and success is some- 
times the only difference between the hero and macman. 

There were many cruisers in our way up the Mediterranean, 
and I had several opportunities of observing the spirit of our 
crew. One dav, we discovered a sail standing for us. Im a lit- 
tle time, she was ascertained to be a brig-of-war, of 18 guns. 
From her rigging the sailors said she was French, Ramsdell 
hailed the brig in company, and told the commander to get a 
considerable offing, in case the vessel coming down on us should 
prove an enemy. He then took in sail and hove to for her, all 
the men at their quarters. In this situation the strange vessel 
manceuvred as if to run astern of us. No colours were display- 
ed on either side. Ramsdell supposing she would cross the stern 
of our ship, stationed some men so as to wear round at the mo- 
ment she should do so, by which she would find herself along 
side instead of astern of us: but at the moment this was ex- 
pected, she ran along side, close aboard, and hoisted an English 
flag ; but before the flag was displayed, and while she was rang- 
ing along side, our sailors said, she is an English brig. She 
hailed, “ Where are you from? Where bound to? What brig 
is that in company? Have you seen any Frenchmen?” And 
on receiving answers to these questions, she went off with- 
out making any further examination. I afterwards asked one 
of our sailors, ** How did you know that to be an English brig ?”’ 
“Oh, no Frenchman would run along side of us, as she did.” 
“ Well, how did he know our ship to be an American? We 
might have been a French ship, and had a person who spoke 
English, on board to answer his questions.” “ Yes, that is very 
true ; but he knew we were an American, for no French ship of 
our force, would have laid to for him to come along side of.”’ I 
might mention in justification of our men’s opinion of the rigging, 
that on our hailing to know what brig it was, we were answered 
the Mondovi, which from the name was probably a French built 
one. 

At another time, we were chased, very perseveringly, the 
wind right ahead, from daylight till noon, by a corvette built 
ship. She tacked whenever we did, and outsailed us. The cap- 
tain and supercargo of the brig in company, dined that day on 
board of the ship. By the time we sat down to dinner, the su- 
periority of the vessel in chase could be fairly ascertained from 
the deck. “ The fellow will be up with us by dark,” said Rams- 
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dell, whether Frenchmen or not. However, that need not spoil 
our dinner ; we should fight none the better with empty sto- 
machs, After dinner we went on deck; the chase was about a 
league from us, to the leeward. The captain said to our guests, 
« Gentlemen, you had better go on board your brig. Keep a good 
distance to windward ; and if you do so, and this should prove 
to be a Frenchman, though he may take us, I think we will put it 
eut of his power to take you. At the rate we have gone he 
would get along side of us in the night: we can’t avoid that; 
but as | like to see what I am about, I will save him the trouble 
of any further chase, and stand down to speak him while we 
have day-light.” Our guests went away in their boat ; but the 
boat directly came back with the four men who had rowed it, 
and desiring to speak to the captain, they told him that with the 
permission of captain Davis, they had came to offer their servi- 
ees on board, in case the ship in chase should prove to be an ene- 
my. ‘ You are honest fellows, stout sailors, and true yankees,” 
said he ; *“*come on board, and take your stations, at the guns; 
we may have need of all the aid we can get before the day is 
over.”’ All things were ready for action, and the ship under her 
top- -sail, stood down towards the chase. When we ranged along 
side, she proved like the former one, an English vessel; but we 
were told that she had been taken from the French, and retain- 
ed her original spars and rigging. An officer came on board 
from her, and seeing our men at their guns, turned round to the 
captain, and said, “ surely, sir, you did not intend to engage our 
ship with your force.” “ Certainly, I did,” said the captain, “ but 
you know I did not think it one of his majesty’s ships that we 
were running down upon.’ 

One morning at day-light, we found ourselves close by two 
armed cutters. ‘They were smart looking black little things, ex- 
actly alike, of ten guns each, and full of men. They hoisted 
English colours. The one nearest hailed with a trumpet large 
enough, at least with a tone loud enough, to have belonged to a 
line of battle ships. “Ho! heave your main-top-sail aback, tili 
I send my boat aboard of you!’—Ramsdell, who was standin 
beside me looking at them, somewhat nettled by being hailed in 
that manner by a vessel of the size, imitating the provincial 
twang, generally supposed to belong to some of the eastern peo- 
ple, and drawling his words, replied,—“ Ho! what’s that you 
say, neighbour?’ Our neighbour who appeared to understand 
the derison intended, again hailed with a still deeper roar than 
his former one, ‘ heave your main-top-sail aback, or I’ll fire a 
broad-side into you:’’ “Why, now, I guess, cried Ramsdell, 
still drawling in his former tone, that would be very unkind of 
you; for you might cut away some of my rigging, and then 
you'd soon see who would pay the piper. > By this time the 


other cutter hailed in a more respectful manner, and Ramsdell 
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said, “Well, my little fellow, as you appear to know how to be- 


‘have yourself, you may come on board.” 


On the Sd of November, we arrived off Leghorn, where we 
were brought to by the British frigate Mermaid, and informed 
that the French troops were in Leghorn, which rendered it im- 
possible for the ship to enter, in consequence of which it was 
judged prudent to put into Elba, till information could be obtain- 
ed of the situation of Leghorn; the ship therefore bore away for 
that Island, since celebrated as the short residence of the modern 
Charlemagne. On the evening of the 5th, we came to in the outer 
harbour of Porto Ferajo, with the small bower anchor ; but that 
not holding, in consequence of heavy squalls, we let go the best 
bower also ; notwithstanding which the ship began to drive, and 
before day-light, being almost on the rocks, under the light-house 
we were obliged to hoist both anchors, and get the ship under 
weigh, in order to take a station higher up in the harbour, where 
the bottom might be better holding ground. It blew in violent 
squalls, and we were obliged to tack from{point to point, making 
little or no head way. Just at day-light, the fort fired a gun 
without shot ; we supposed it to be a morning gun, and paid no 
attention to it: but a few minutes afterwards, as we were tack- 
ing ship, two or three more, shotted, were fired in quick succes- 
sion atus. We could net heave to; the ship was in the great- 
est danger of going on the rocks at the time, and the stupid fel- 
lows in the fort appeared to think that we were escaping out of, 
instead of trying to get into, the harbour. In this dilemma, I 
told the captain that if he would order some men into the boat, 
{ would endeavour to stop the firing on us. The men were sent 
into the boat, and I jumped in after, and told them to row right 
up to the battery, on arriving at which, I was directed to go round 
a point higher up to the harbour, to the officer of the port. This 
I did, and told him who we were, and what was our difficulty. I 
was treated with great politeness, and asked if I wished any re- 
freshment ; I requested some coffee and breakfast for my men, 
and was admiring the promptitude and alacrity with which 
my request was granted, when a guard of soldiers entered the 
room and told me rather roughly, that I and my men, must go 
with them, which I did without hesitation, thinking that they 
wished to conduct me to the governor or some superior officer 
of the place, instead of which, they led us to a very uncomforta* 
ble looking mansion, whose interior did not belie its outside 
consisting of one large room floored with brick, and desiring us 
to walk in, fairly turned the key on us. The grating of the lock 
made me whistle a long whew, and called forth other exclama | 
tions from my companions. My anxiety was shortly after very 
much increased by hearing several cannon fired in the direction 
{ supposed the ship to be. I was utterly unable to conjecture 
what was the cause of this, and remained in great uncertainty 
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and anxiety for an hour or two, when one of the men peeping 
through a crack in the door saw an English naval officer at a lit- 
tle distance, which he informed me of, and knocking at the door, 
I desired the sentinel to call him to me. He was the captain 
of a frigate, then lying in the harbour. I told him whol was, 
and the awkward situation in which I was placed. Make your- 
self easy, sir, said he, you shall be here but a few minutes. He 
left me, and directly after the British consul came, who told me 
that I and my men were at liberty, and desired me to accompa- 
ny him to a hotel near his home, where I would find all the ac- 
commodations I might want. From him I learnt that our ship 
had been in great danger of being driven on the rocks, which 
was the occasion of her firing several guns, as signals of distress. 
She had let go her anchors, but drifted with them all ahead, in 
consequence of the extreme violence of the squalls, and was 
obliged to cut her cables. A number of boats had gone to her 
assistance, among which were four from the British frigate, 
Sancta Theresa, the master of which had got on board of her, but 
being unable to regain his boat, had been taken out to sea. “ But,” 
said he, “ she will soon be back, and in the mean time command 
whatever is in my power to procure for you.” I felt very grateful 
for such kindness from a perfect stranger, and proffered in a 
situation where it was so much needed. The next day came, 
and the next, and the next, but no ship came with them: I as- 
cended the highest ground several times a day, and looked out 
for her with great solicitude. On the evening of the third day, 
while I was pacing backwards and forwards on the pavement 
before the hotel, hearing the rapid approach of horses, I looked 
up, and behold, the captain leaped from a horse and seized me 
by the hand. “ Why, Ramsdell! where did you come from ? 
where’s the ship?” “ At Porto Lougone, two leagues from this, 
where having lost all our anchors, and twenty times escaped the 
rocks, we at last brought the ship up with a couple of guns in- 
stead of anchors. You’ll see the master of the frigate, whom 
we took along with us, and he’ll tell you that he never had such 
a jaunt in all his life. But here’s a bundle of your clothes; I 
thought you would want them, and be rather uncomfortable till 
you knew what had become of us; therefore, as soon as the ship 
was secured, I got these rags, and that fellow, who can’t under- 
stand a word I say to him, and we have come here like a couple 
of flying proas.” 

From this place afew days afterwards, I crossed in a sparona- 
ro to Piombino in Tuscany. . 

Poor Ramsdell ! he was an excellent seaman, possessed of the 
greatest presence of mind, of the most determined courage, and 
the most affectionate heart. I frequently delight in recollecting 
him. It is that feeling which has induced me to write this nar- 
rative of the events which occurred while I was in his compa- 
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ny; and in which I have been cbliged to mention myself oftener 
' than I would have done, could I have avoided it. 

I say poor Ramsdell! The next voyage was hislast. He had 
command of a ship, and is supposed to have been lost in a severe 
gale of wind in the Atlantic. Neither vessel nor crew were ever 
heard of. 

I know nothing of his parentage or connexions, except, that 
they lived in Nantucket. 





Arr. VI.—The Pirate ; by the Author of “ Waverly, Kenit- 
worth, &c.”’ 


[We have already submitted to our readers, a very copious Review of the 
Pirate—(see the No, for January. 1822,)-—but we are tempted to renew 
the subject, in the following article, because it contains some excelle it ob- 
servations on the mooted point of novel-reading. The abstract of the story 
of the romance is omitted, as we suppose it is by this time familiar to every 
one ; butif any one should wish to refresh his recollection 1, he mav refer to 
the Number just cited.] 


Whuy does not the Christian Observer review the Waverly 
Novels? has been so often repeated, that we think it time at 
length to attend to the inquiry. Our protracted silence will 
have shown that we are not very vehement admirers either of no- 
vels or novel-reading; and, as Christian observers, we do not 
hold ourselves obliged very frequently to notice works like the 
present. There are, however, cogent reasons for at length ad- 
verting to the subject. The Waverly Novels already amount to 
no less than thirty-nine volumes: their multifarious contents, 
good, bad, and indifferent, are eagerly swallowed (for novel rea- 
ders do not wait to masticate, much less digest, their repast,) by 
innumerable readers in every corner of the empire : the book shops 
are crowded with candidates for the first reeking copies the mo- 
ment a new tale is announced; long before which auspicious 
event, from the wholesaie vender to the itinerant bookstall, the 
the wary bibliopole placards his widow and counter with the in- 
telligence : edition after edition is bespoken before it can be print- 
ed ; the humblest circulating library must have its duplicate and 
triplicate copies; the parlour the drawing-room, and it is well 
if not the kitchen and servants’ hall and nursery also, become 
possessed of this indispensible piece of furniture: the young 
and old, the gay and the grave, all sit down with avidity to the 
perusal; and more time and energy are perhaps employed in 
settling who among so many anxious expectants shall first have 
the precious volume, than would almost suffice for reading it 5 
the lady’s maid and footman quarrel for the prior claim to pur- 
loin a sight of the parlour copy ; while the very cook and her 
scullion expedite their operations to have a snug hour for the. 
borrowed treasure-from the circulating library. Go where you 
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will, a Waverly Novel peeps forth ; you find it on the breakfast 
table, and under the pillow; concealed in the desk of the clerk, 
and the till of the shopman ; in the sleeve of the gownsman, and 
the pocket of the squire; on the barouche-box, and in the sword- 
case ; by day-light, by lamp-light, by moon-light, by rush-light ; 
ay, even among the Creek Indians has been seen a volume of 
these far-famed tales beguiling the tedious hours of the daughter 
of an Alabama planter, as she sat down with her coffee-pot by 
the evening fireside in the recesses of an American forest. 


Scandit eodem quo dominus ; neque 
Decedit zerata triremi, et 
Post equitem sedit. 


Works thus numerous and popular—and which, both from 
these circumstances, and from the high degree of talent that per- 
vades them, must have no inconsiderable effect upon the public 
taste and sentiments—undoubtedly claim some attention in a 
raiscellany like ours; nor shall we shrink from putting our rea- 
ders in full possession of our sentiments upon them. 

There are, also, other reasons which have determined us to 
enter on the present subject; not the least of which is, that the 
modified character of the Waverly Novels has gained access for 
them into many families in which general novel-reading had 
been strictly interdicted. Even religious families, in numerous 
instances, have suffered these specious works to become the 
means of breaking down the barrier which had been hitherto 
maintained between the habits of dona fide Christians, and the 
habits of worldly society ; and an opening for injurious or trifling 
reading being once admitted, it is not easy to anticipate where 
the evil may stop. A single novel, if not more exceptionable 
than are the generality of the Waverly Tales, would scarcely 
have induced us to go far out of our path to notice it: we should 
have calculated on its dying away without producing any very 
considerable effects on society, and certainly without causing any 
material innovations in the habits of those persons to whom no- 
vel-reading was a very rare or unknown practice. But such a 
constant repetition of the draught, even though its composition 
be but partially deleterious, may be highly dangerous. The vo- 
Jumes in question already amount, as we have stated, to the num- 
ber of our Articles of Religion; and it will be well if they do 
not prove “ forty stripes save one”’ for their readers and the pub- 
lic. Each stroke may be gentle, and yet the united effect of the 
whole severe; especially should the act of novel-reading, being 
thus frequently repeated become a Aabdit, and find its way perma- 
nently into families hitherto inaccessible to its baneful influence. 

The Waverly Novels, however, must not be the whole of our 
theme; for they are but a part, though, for one writer, a very 
considerable part, of the mass of works of entertainment and 
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imagination which now so profusely issue from the presses of 
.England and Scotland, and which are eagerly perused by thou- 
‘sands and tens of thousands of our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen of all ranks, ages, and capacitics. Poetry, in particu- 
lar, has, of late years, made most prolific shoots: and we wish 
we could add with truth, that “its leaves are for the healing of 
the nations.” To all this, we must append, as a part of our gen- 
eral indictment, the mass of tales, poems, dramas, and other ef- 
fusions which float, “ trifles light as air,’’ over the stream of our 
diurnal, and weekly, and monthly literature ; and all of which 
go into the vast aggregate of the national reading, and tend 
strongly to influence the public taste, sentiments, and conduct. 

It seems to us a question of delicate casuistry to what extent 
religious families may lawfully indulge in the perusal of works 
of mere taste and imagination. Asa general principle, it is easy 
to say “ The less the better ;’’ but such a sweeping denunciation 
however convenient to the casuist, is not likely to convince or re- 
form those who require conviction or reformation ; nor is it, in 
fact, altogether well-founded. The imagination is not necessari- 
ly an enemy; like other faculties of the mind indeed, it is de- 
praved by the Fall ; but, like them also, it may be employed, un- 
der the guidance of the Holy Spirit, for the most valuable pur- 
poses. The perversion is not in the faculty, but in its applica- 
tion ; and the object of a christain should be, not to extirpate it, 
but wisely to controul its unlawful tendencies, and to dispose it 
to virtuous and heavenly objects. To abandon it to the service of 
“the world, the flesh, and the devil,” is both unnecessary and 
most inexpedient. It ought rather to berescued from this degra- 
dation, and employed, as the sacred writers and our Blessed 
Lord himself employed it in their figures, and parables, and 
apologues, and allegories, for the glory of God and the good of 
man. ‘To this we might add, that its occasional exercise fur-- 
nishes a powerful relief to the man of business or study ; and 
may even be of use in some eases, to the clergy themselves; at 
least to those of them whose leaden pinions require such an aid, 
or whose soporific habits of thought and language might be sub 
limed, to the great satisfaction of their auditories, though often 
dangerous, faculty. 

But the subject strikes us in another aspect. We live in a 
somewhat unkindly climate: a large portion also of our popula- 
tion are cooped up in towns and cities; we are proverbially sub- 
ject to rains and fogs and chills, to dark days and long evenings; 
and the habits of the people, concurring with these natural cau- 
ses, render in-door occupations and amusements essential to Bri- 
tish ideas of comfort. Every parent who wishes to discourage 
in his children the inordinate love of visiting, gossiping, and 
pleasure-taking, and at the same time not allow the domestic 
freside to become the scene of listlessness, indolence, or inanity, 
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perhaps of fretfulness or quarreling, must feel the great impor- 
tance of light (we do not say trifling) reading as one of the best 
resources for his purpose. Young persons cannot be every mo- 
ment employed either in their studies or in active recreations, 
or in devotional exercises: it is desirable also on many accounts 
to promote among them a taste for reading, which cannot be al- 
together done by means of treatises of dry and abstract argument. 
Here then is a fair opening for books of an innocent and amusing 
character; such as voyages, travels, the lighter arts and sciences, 
poetry, and many of the papers in periodical and other publica- 
tions. The chief, though by no means the only danger, is in 
the admission of works purely of imagination. As for doubtful 
sentiments, injudicions expressions, and exceptionable facts and 
allusions, it is hard to say how they can be wholly excluded, even 
where works of fiction are most strictly shut out. There are 
comparatively few books of light reading, even of a useful kind, 
in which a prudent Christian parent may not detect passages 
which he could wish altered or omitted. The most moral writers, 
unless they are sincere Christians, are apt to introduce unscrip- 
tural principles and motives ; and even sincere Christians are not 
always men of good taste, and enlightened judgment, or conscious 
of what will bear reading, word for word, in a family circle. In 
all these cases, the best safeguard is the viva voce comment of a 
judicious parent or friend; and where this can be had, many a 
work thay be read with advantage, which, if studied in silence 
and solitude, would have been highly dangerous to a youthfu 
mind. } 
It is clear, then, that works of imagination cannot be condemn- 
ed at once and in the gross, simply on account of there being a 
supposed imprcpriety in exercising the particular faculty of 
mind to which they appeal; for the imagination, as we have 
seen is not necessarily a vehicle of evil, and may even be 
made a vehicle of good. It is equally clear also, that an occa- 
sional occurrence of wrong sentiments or other partial deformi- 
ties, in works of imagination, cannot be fairly visited with a 
total banishment of this branch of literature, without applying 
the same rule to many other classes of works, including a very 
large proportion of those which are among the very best for the 
family fireside. One chief class of works of imagination, namely 
poetry, is found, even by religious parents, to be not only a valua- 
ble literary amusement for young persons, but an excellent vehi- 
cle for instruction and the promotion of right feelings ; provided 
(as it must be also in the cases of works not of imagination) a 
due exercise of piety and judgment is made in the selection. 
There is then, in fact nothing, strictly speaking, in works of ima- 
gination, which is malum per se; and yet, as‘our readers will dis- 
cover in the course of.our remarks; we perceive so much that is 
exceptionable in the general, and almost inevitable, accompani- 
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ments of such works, that we should be inclined to lean more 
towards the extreme, for an extreme it-would certainly be, of 
total prohibition than of unlimited indulgeftce. 

In order to make the necessary distinctions which belong to 
the subject, and to lay our ideas before our readers in some de- 
gree of order, we shall venture to classify works of imagination 
under three heads :— 

First, Those which are written with an obviously dad inten- 
tion. 

Secondly, Those which are written with no definite intention 
at all, except fame or profit to the author, and amusement to the 
reader. 

Thirdly, Those which are written with a positively good in- 
tention. 

Of those which come fairly under the first of these classes we 
shall say very little; since it cannot be necessary, we should hope, 
to warn any person who can read so grave a page as ours, that 
such works are wholly and peremptorily inadmissible. They 
will not bear a question : they are clearly contraband ; they ought 
not to be written ; they ought-not to be sold ; they ought not to 
be read. Of this class are some of the productions, especially 
among the later ones, of Lord Byron. The most unbounded Chris- 
tian charity cannot give the authors of such works as those to 
which we allude, credit for a single right feeling or good motive 
in obtruding them on the world. The publications themselves 
may evince more or less of genius in their composition; they 
may be patrician or plebian; they may be poetical or prosaic ; 
they may be concocted in the regions of Castalia and Hippocrene, 
or in the purlieus of Grub-street or the Fleet-ditch; they may 
issue from the loyal press of Mr. Murray, or the radical press 
of Mr. Hone; they may be “ got up” for rose-wood tables and 
velvet sofas, or for tap-rooms and ale-house benches; but, what- 
ever their extrinsic circumstances, their mischievous character 
is so palpable that they cannot for a moment be tolerated by any 
man who is worthy of the name of a Christian, and therefore 
surely need not form the subject of discussion or animadversion 
in the pages of the Christian Cbserver. 

The second class, and that which will engross the greater part 
of our intended remarks, consists of works of imagination, (chief- 
ly works of fictitious narrative,) written without any positive 
intention of mischief, and with as little serious intention of doing 
good ; and of which the object is to assist the purse or the lite- 
rary reputation of the author, and to amuse and interest the rea- 
der. Inthis class we place the Waverly Novels. We cheerful- 
ly acquit the writer of any bad intention; we even acknowledge, 
with pleasure, that he has on many occasions done willing ho- 
mage to virtue; and, if we except the offensive oaths and profane 
exclamations which are sometimes found in the mouths of the 
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personages whom he has created, his pages are generally charac- 
terized by a decorum which forms a pleasing contrast to the li- 
centious and inflammatory representations of too many of his 
brother novelists, Richardson himself not excepted. To admit 
his gigantic powers would be superfluous; we take these for 
granted ; it is of moral qualities only that we are now speaking. 
And as we have frankly allowed that the author has no serious 
wish to do mischief, we think he cannot refuse to admit, in re- 
turn, that he has as little decided aim to affect any moral good. 
He evidently loves writing; he seems not averse to fame; and 
probably has no objection to pecuniary remuneration: and all 
these three points appear to be united in his present scheme of 
authorship. He doubtless further wishes his works to stand well 
with the respectable part of the public ; and as a moral man him- 
self, he could have no desire to supplant good morals in others. 
Still, we should judge that positive wfility is quite a secondary 
object with him: where it falls in with the agreeable, so far all 
is well; but farther than this probably does not appear to him 
necessary. Something of this kind we can conceive to be the 
fair balance between the author and his conscience; and we are 
willing to argue the case on this temperate and not unreasonable 
supposition. ° 

We shall not scruple, then, to say, that it is with feelings of 
very considerable regret that we witness the prodigal expendi- 
ture of time, and genius, and “ talents,’’ (we use the word in 
its theological as well as literary acceptation,) which occurs in 
the volumes of the author of Waverly. We cannot but think 
that such splendid powers of imagination and intellect were 
bestowed by Providence for far higher purposes than novel writ- 
ing: we connot but fear that thirty-nine volumes of mere tales, 
without any good or useful object in view, will form a sorry item 
in the final account of a human being thus gifted, and responsible 
for the application of his time, his faculties, and his opportunities 
of glorifying God, and benefiting mankind. Perhaps, indeed, this 
sort of language may furnish a good subject for the playful ridi- 
cule with which the author is accustomed to visit the Puritanical 
and Presbyterian offences offormerdays. We believe, however, 
that not only the public, but the author himself, would be little 
disposed to treat with levity, and as mere cant, such terms and 
ideas as “ moral responsibility ;”’ a “state of probation ;” and 
“ rendering an account to God at the day of judgment, for every 
idle word as well as vicious deed ;”’ and we will not deny that 
thoughts of this nature involuntarily force themselves on our 
minds as often as we witness men of extraordinary powers wast- 
ing their energies year after year in worthless pursuits, “ which 
cannot profit, for they are vain.’”” We would not willingly be 
fastidious or uncharitable ; we would not dry up the fountains of 
elegant literature, or lay a rude embargo on the lighter produc- 
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‘tions of taste and imagination; we would not make religion to 
consist in an austere renunciation of innocent recreations, or re- 
strict either authors or their readers to the graver departments 
of divinity and philosophy; but we rhust ever contend for that 
great Christian principle, “ Whether ye eat or drink, or what- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” Rigid as this principle 
may at first sight appear, it is not so in reality ; for the glory of 
God may be as certainly, though not as directly or obviously, con- 
sulted in a due indulgence in any proper recreation, useful for 
the refection of the mind, as in the gravest pursuits of business 
or charity. But in all these things there is a line of boundary 
and demarcation not easy to be formally defined, but which a 
conscientious Christian will readily ascertain in his own case in 
practice, and which he will be anxious not to transgress, or even 
to approach. It is not for us to judge between any indiv eae 
and his consc:ence; or between his conscience and his Maker 
but we may be permitted to lament, that the vast powers sane 
ed-on the voluminous productions which have called forth these 
remarks, were not devoted to some object of less dubious bene- 
fit to the world, and which, on a death-bed, might perhaps have 
given greater satisfaction in the retrospect to the the unknown 
author himself. 

But it is not with the writer, but with his works, and their ef- 
fects on the public, that we are chiefly concerned. Our object 
in the following pages is to show the tendency of the taste, at 
present so prevalent, for trifling reading, particularly in the arti- 
cle of fictitious narrative. We have not chosen the tales of the 
author of Waverly as our immediate subject, on account of their 
being among the worst species of novels, but precisely because 
of mere novels they are among the best: they are less inflamma- 
tory, less morbid, and far more manly and intellectual than most 
of their fellow-culprits. Indeed, by many thorough novel-readers, 
they are considered somewhat tame; the very complaint is made 
against them which the French have so long urged against Miss 
Edgeworth, that her works want “ sentiment ;”’ in short, that they 
are destitute of the voluptuousness which most readers look for 
in anovel. All this is so much in their favour, that in selecting 
them as our “ point d’appui,” we are giving every advantage to 
the panegyrist of novel-reading, and taking the ground least fa- 
vourable to our own argument. We think, however, we shall be 
able to show, that the general tendency of a habit of novel-read- 
ing, even were no individual novel more exceptionable than one 
of the Waverly Tales, is to a high degree inexpedient and injuri- 
ous.—We select * The Pirate,” not because it is the best or the 
worst, either in a moral ora literary point of view, of the works 
of this celebrated author, but because it happens to be the last. 
Asa work of genius, it stands much lower than many of the former 
productions from his pen, though still sufficiently high to chal. 
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lenge no mean inte!lectual suffrage : in its moral aspect, it may 
be about on a par with them; though in one respect, it is above 
several of them, as it exhibits a much smaller, though unhappi- 
ly still ample portion of-irreverence for the words and sentiments 
of the sacred Scriptures. 


| Here foliows an outline of the tale, for which we have alrea- 
dy refered our readers to the preceding volume of the Port Folio. 
In our next we shall present the general reflections on the sub- 
ject, which are subjoined in the Christian Observer, to this ana- 
lyssis. | : 





Arr. VIE.—The Favourite of Nature: a Tale. 


WE are, of course not swayed by the opinion, now gone by; 
that a work of genius is unworthy critical notice, because there 
is no other name for it than that of a tale or novel. To say no- 
thing of the important fact, that productions in this walk of lite- 
rature have the greatest number of readers, and that, therefore, a 
more jealous critical surveillance of them is called for, there are 
no works in which more talent or eloquence may be displayed, 
more knowledge of man and mankind unfolded, or more practi- 
cal and striking lessons of honour and feeling, and even wisdom 
and virtue, inculcated. We think the work before us cannot be 
read without deeply touching the feelings and mending the heart; 
and therefore our omission of it would have been an act of in- 
justice to the public as well as to the author. We should cer- 
tainly not have noticed it, if it had only told a beautiful tale, if it 
did not, moreover, work out a moral of the deepest concernment 
and most extensive application. 

Notwithstanding the important, and seemingly essential part 
Assigned, in this novel, to the passion of love, in its most engross- 
ing aspect—nay, notwithstanding the fact, that a person of each 
sex dies of unrequited love,—we should not style ita mere love 
novel ; in other words, a tale where the progress and fate of a 
love-affair, as it is called, forms the main object, and is not the 
medium for the conveyance of more dignified and edifying les- 
sons. In the character under its dominion, love is one only 
of several violent passions, all operating at once; which pas- 
sions, rather than love, bring on the catastrophe, and raise its 
warning monument. Although the reader, therefore, on open- 
ing this work, may meet with many of the worn-out features of 
very ordinary novels ; may be startled by many pressings to the 
heart, and strainings to the bosom; may take alarm at the hack- 
neyed, and therefore ill-chosen, names of Mortimer, Rivers, and 

Waldegrave,—names, we do think, the most prominent in cir- 
culating-library nomenclature,—may read the first two thirds of 
the story with but faint glimpses of the author’s object, and in 
the belief that he is reading a common-place story, be tempted 
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to throw it aside ; we advise him to persevere, and we can as- 
sure him that, in the last third part of the tale, which has the 
farther effect of increasing the value of the whole, by showing the 
bearing of the parts which preceeded it, he will find a good sense, 
spirit, beauty and pathos, an unity of plan, developement of vir- 
tuous purpose,and consummation of moral effect, which would in- 
duce us to place the work in a very respectable rank among those 
fictitious compositions which are at once interesting and useful. 

The author’s main object is to trace a miserable and most 
tragical catastrophe, the impetuous course of several violent 
passions, which are unbridled by prudence, and uninfluenced by 
any steady principle of action ; and to read this lesson to the 
young, that, even to the most attractive favourites of nature, if 
wrapped up in self, and rendered insensible to, because habitual- 
ly unconscious of, the feelings of their fellow creatures, our sym- 
pathies cannot be accorded—nay, our compassion will be almost 
denied to the acutest agonies of their self-inflicted misery. The 
lesson is strengthened, in the tale, by the contrast of an opposite 
character, endowed with warm affections, which, though ardent, 
are controlled by religious principle, generously and cheerfully 
making sacrifices of the dearest objects of life, when a sense of 
duty calls for them. 

Eliza Rivers is the highly gifted subject of the author’s expe- 
riment. In person she is all “that youthful poets fancy when 
they love ;”’ and has, moreover, every talent and accomplishment 
which we can imagine extending the power of female charms. 
She is not without kindly affections, but her whole character is 
lowered by the violence of her passions. In her, love is quite a 
disease of the mind, and the means of exciting in her to morbid 
activity, other passions—not only jealousy, and its attendant ha- 
tred, but pride in its most engrossing and selfish form—in so 
much thatall her personal charms failin producing in the reader’s 
mind a genuine sympathy with her ; and even has commisera- 
tion of her final sufferings is diminished by the feeling that, with 
all the noise and clamour of excessive selfish sensibility, she suf- 
fers no more than she herself has occasioned to a much worthier 
person, who suffered in silence. This externally captivating, 
though far from amiable maid, having been left an orphan, is the 
inmate of her guardian, Mr. Henley, rector of Fairfield, about a 
day’s journey from London ; a-‘man of.sense, piety, and worth, 
which eminently fit him for his sacred office. His only daugh- 
ter, Louisa, is a little older than his ward; and, as little addicted 
to self as Eliza is engrossed by it, is a pattern of unaffected piety 
and benevolence. 

Mortimer Durand, Mr. Henley’s nephew, comes to Fairfield 
as his uncle’s curate, and being much at the rectory, although. 
not under its roof, is irretriveably in love with the beautiful Eliza, 
much sooner than we should have expected from the sagacity of 
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his character. Eliza’s vanity is gratified by his attachment, and 
without her own heart being much concerned, she accepts of him 
asalover. Her regard for her betrothed gradually improves 
into attachment, and his elegant and well-ordered mind consid- 
erably influences andenlarges hers. But although his tranquil 
exercise of his parish duties leads her to assist in many acts of 
kindness to his pastoral charge, she nevertheless does nothing 
from a steady principle of action; and her charities are very 
often postponed to her pleasures. She has the misfortune 
to have a bosom friend in a Miss Brooke, the niece of a Lady 
Delville, resident in the neighbourhood. These persons usu- 
ally spend the winter in London, boast of high acquaintance, 
and ape fashion in all possible ways; of course they make 
very merry with their beautiful friend’s teaching of little village 
children to read, and her visiting their sick parents ; and, it hap- 
pens, are the means of several charitable intentions, on her 
part, being frustrated. The anticipation of the displeasure 
of Mortimer on such occasions is enough to hurt Eliza’s 
pride ; and any actual allusions to her failures of duty lead 
to the display of much petulance and pettishness. Although, 
before her acquaintance with Mortimer, Miss Rivers had seen, - 
and enthusiastically admired, the elegant Frederick Waldegrave, 
who arrived from London on a visit to Sir George Melmoth, a 
neighbouring sporting baronet, there is yet no change in her 
views. Waldegrave is altogther irresistible in person, manners, 
and address: but as cold-hearted, selfish, and calculating as a 
man of the fashionable world can be imagined to be. Except, 
however, being addicted to gaming, he is not described as being 
profligate or debauched. This person is, of course, captivated 
with the exquisite beauty of Miss Rivers; and finds her rural 
simplicity, and, above all, her undisguised feelings of admiration 
for himself, in contrast to the artificialness and coldness of the 
London fair, an exceedingly figuant and pleasant sort of au- 
tumnal variety. Her engagement, too, renders it safe as he 
thinks, to amuse himself with his beautiful captive, with some- 
thing analagous to that advantage which is the angler’s over his. 
prey, when, having hooked it, he gives it line, winds up, again 
allows it flay, and enjoys its struggles; all the time safe, in his 
own person, from being drawn by it into the pool. Her feelings 
towards her gay new admirer do not increase Eliza’s relish for 
the more somére prospects of what her friend Miss Brooke calls 
a farson’s wife ; and although she has not yet resolved on the 
base act of absolutely substituting the new lover for the old,— 
a variation which her vanity never leaves her to doubt, is in 
her power,—she does not diguise from herself, and has not art 
enough to veil from her friend Miss Brooke, that the arrangment 
would be far from disagreeable to her. She is invited by Lady 
Delville and Miss Brooke to spend a winter with them in Lon- 
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don ; which their much increased power in consequence of Miss 
Brooke’s having succeeded to the immense West India wealth of 
her father, promises to make one of unusual gaiety and splen- 
dour. In London Waldegrave is of course a daily visiter at 
Lady Delville’s; delighted with the unequivocal proofs in her 
manner, of his being the very idol of Eliza’s soul. Mortimer is 
as contentedly forgotten by her as if “e had not a feeling on the 
subject, or had never existed. Her London [othario intimates 
to her an intention of going to the Continent, which the young 
lady receives with the most undisguised emotion, and first de- 
clares the state of her heart by the inartificial process of a flood 
of tears. This being a movement rather unexpectedly powerful, 
the wary angler is actually drawn in, and has one plunge before 
he has time to take a new position for farther resistance. He 
cannot escape declaring, too, and for some months is considered 
by his fashionable circle to be the affianced of Miss Rivers, as in- 
disputably as was once his predecessor Mortimer; no one in that 
gay assemblage seeing any thing more in Miss Rivers’ change 
sentiments and lovers, than a very expedient and praise-worthy 
measure—the which the lady intimates, in course of post, to the 
said Mortimer Durand, in a letter of five or six lines. He comes 
to London, and rather perplexes his false one by a visit 
when she isin the midst of preparations for a ball; and bidding 
her a final, and very inconyeniently impassioned adieu, which 
does make her look grave for a day, returns to the country, falls 
into a decline, and dies; which last occurrence, but for Walde- 
grave’s presence, and some unusually brilliant parties in pros- 
pect, would have been extremely shocking to Miss Eliza Rivers; 
who, as it is, in the excess of selfishness, asks what right Morti- 
mer Durand had to cross the path of Aer happiness. 

A retribution, in identical kind, is in store for our unfeeling 
heroine. Waldegrave gets himself gradually extricated from the 
meshes in which he was so unwarily entangled ; and, influenced 
by his indispositign to matrimony—Miss Rivers’ small fortune— 
his losses at play—the ridicule of his friends in St. James’s Street 
—the inconvenience of “the poor girl’s” passionate attachment 
—his threatened thraldom from her jealousy, pride, and pe- 
tulance—and the inelegance of her too much declared country- 
fied sensibilities—resolves to begin the process of shaking off, 
by re-announcing a visit to the Continent. Reproaches, vollied 
with a spirit altogther too alarming to be endured by the 
tranquillity of the highest London fashion, it may easily be be- 
lieved, do not change his resolution; and to the Continent he 
goes. 

The anxieties and self-tormentings of the ungovernable Eliza, 
in her lover’s absence, are well described. These are aggravated 
tenfold by receiving from him, during a month only one very 
short formal letter, in answer toa score of epistles, of almost raving. 
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love and jealousy, written from Kensington, where she has taken 
up her abode forthe summer and autumn, in the boarding-house 
of her former French governess, to be athand. Her fears have 
no bounds, and frantic with jealousy, she resolves to set off for 
Paris: a resolution no sooner formed than begun to be executed, 
when our heroine has a glimpse of her faithless swain, in a hack- 
ney coach, driving along Oxford Street to the eastward. Her 
conduct, at such a crisis, is suitable to her temperament. She 
runs after the coach, but the coachman, in the noise and confu- 
sion, neither sees nor hears her. She is in an instant in another 
coach, her only direction being, “to the city !”’ She has not 
proceeded a hundred yards, till along line of coaches, chariots, 
waggons, and all possible means of transport, but at that moment 
of obstruction, induce her to leap out and run forward on 
deri till a gleam of reason, and a great deal of fatigue and agi- 

tation, bring her up in a confectioner’s shop, where she com- 
poses herself, and calling another coach, names the more de- 
finite destination of “ Kensington.” She is now, of course, 
more wild than ever. Waldegrave is in London, and, too sure- 
ly, avoids her. Regardless of every consideration but her raging 
passion, she confounds her skulking lover, who supposed him- 
self quite incog. by pronouncing upon him in his apartments in 
the Albany Arcade. He must accompany the crazy and very 
troublesome Miss Rivers home to Kensington ; where, with a 
calmness which was only equalled by her own notification to 
Mortimer, he tells her, once for all, that the thing will not do, and 
that he means, for his part at least, to think no more about it ; 
a remedy which he recommends, as very expedient, for her to 
adopt also ; and, taking his hat, and the anticipated opportunity 
ofthe most violent paroxysm he had yet witnessed, glides out of 
the house. The scene is admirably wrought by the author, and 
while we are not called upon to abate one iota of our disdain and 
reprobation of the conduct of the heartless Waldegrave, her 
own conduct to Mortimer precludes our sympathy with Eliza, 
and converts all her impassioned reproaches of her second lover, 
into somany condemnations of herself, for the treatment of her 
first. 

In the midst of these agonies, / *r gentle virtuous guardian, 
Mr. Henley, who had come to toWh on other business, is an- 
nounced to her ; and both she and the reader are relieved by the. 
judicious contrast. On learning her story, the good man at once 
urges her to return with him to Fairfield, assuring her, to her no 
small surprise, that, notwithstanding all that has happened, nei- 
ther himself nor Louisa haslost any of their fond affection for her. 
She at first refuses ; but, after Mr. Henley is gone, changes her 
mind, posts down after him with her usual impetuosity, and 
throws herself into a fever of some duration by the j journey. On 
her recovery, it is soon but too obvious that she is to fulfil, in 
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every point, the same destiny with Mortimer ; for she, too, is in 
a deep and incurable decline. The most beautiful and affecting 
part ofthe tale here begins. By the gently affectionate, and re- 
ligious persuasives of the admirable Louisa, Eliza’s mind is tran- 
quilkzed, and a material change is gradually wrought in her 
character. We say gradually, for the novelist is most happy in 
the delineation of the lingering departure of the convert’s more 
worldly feelings—feelings, even for her betrayer, which lead her, 
like Eloise, “to murmur in her vows.” Her last trial is got 
over when Lady Delville, with singular want of tact, informs 
her, by letter, of Waldegrave’s marr lage to her rich friend Miss 
Brooke. 

One beautiful incident is purposely kept to the last by the au- 
thor ; and by it the complete cure of Eliza is affected. She had 
often reproached herself for her clamorous and selfish grief, when 
made fully aware of the serenity and resignation of Mortimer’s 
end, and the Christian forbearance with which he checked every 
word of reproach of her, as well as lamentation for himself: but, 
even yet, the image of the worthless Waldegrave would occa- 
sionally haunt her, till an inadvertent word dropped from 
Louisa, from which Eliza darted to the conclusion that a deep 
feeling of attachment to Mortimer had been heroically concealed 
in the gentle bosom of her friend, and that his love for herself, 
although fatal to that friend’s whole fabric of worldly happiness 
had, with a refined and disinterested affection known to few, 
been encouraged by that excellent creature, because it tended to 
the happiness of two friends so dearto her. This well-managed 
contrast, of attachment subdued in silence,—of love “ ne’er 
told,’ with unbridled, selfish, noisy passion, is quite admirable, 
and gives a moral power to the story we have detailed, altogethér 
irresistible. 

Eliza’s frightful disease advances rapidly, and at last, ina 
manner, in describing which the author shows considerable power 
and feeling, she reclines her head-on the faithful bosom of her 
admired friend, and dies. 

It would be unjust not to give a few specimens of the descrip- 
tions, incidents, and delineations of character in this work. Many 
of the minor characters are ecessarily very ordinar y, and such 
as are to be met with in almést every novel ; and although we 
cannot say that any of the characters, even the heroine’s, are 
perfectly original conceptions, several of them are exceedingly 
ably outlined as well as filled up, and all perform suitably the 
parts allotted to them. 

There occurs, early in the narrative, a portrait, to the life, of 
§vhat has been so well termed “a familiar puppy,” of a youth 
little more than just from school, whose self-conceit, ease, and 
impertinence, are altogether intolerable. This stripling addresses 
his seniors, and the large choice of his betters, by their sirnames 
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—hands off the first lady in the drawing-room to dinner—makes 
puns upon the company indiscriminately—volunteers his opinion, 
which is always first in order, sudden, and dogmatical—seats 
himself where he is sure to be an intrusion, and commits many 
other excesses, like to those of a similar newly ex-scholiated per- 
sonage, in a company of which the inimitable Parson Adams was 
one, where the old corrective habit of the Doctor drew from him 
the exclamation, “ Oh! that I had thee on another lad’s back !” 
and half raised him, with a pedagogue’s impulse, to‘realize the 
threat on the spot, in the urgency of the occasion. 

‘Sir George walked off with her empty tea-cup, when young Bartley, who 
had been silent for about the space of three minutes and a half, now loitered 
up to her, and throwing himself into the chair which the baronet had just va- 
cated, asked her, “if she did not think Melmoth a pleasant ‘ good humoured 
fellow” That happy faculty which, as we have observed, my Lord Bacon 
so commends, removed from Mr. William at all times any unpleasant epee. 
hension of approaching too nearly to familiarity in his discourse ; therefore, 
though he could see, as in fact it was impossible not to see, the haughty air 
with which Eliza asked him ‘if it were Str George Melmoth he was speaking. 
of?’ he read in it no transient disgust at the freedom of his manner, but very 
naturally attribuited it to her being provoked at his interrupting their téte-a- 
té te.” 

Miss Brooke, although a lady of fashion, with claims to origi- 
nality unquestioned in the country, by the four Miss Bartleys, 
and the three Miss Johnsons, and Miss Maria Sidney, and even 
by Miss Rivers herselfj—Louisa and Mortimer alone starting a 
heretical doubt on this important head—is really, as it turns out, 
the mere copier of a greater original in town ; that original her- 
self being, alas ! but a copier from a yet higher copier, in the cu- 
riously graduated scale of fashion, where real originality, such as 
it is, “ is set at a dizzy height’ indeed. This astonishing person- 
age, Miss Brooke’s immediate prototype, bursts upon the senses 
of the unpractised Eliza in the form of the brusque, bold, per- 
fectly fashionable, and therefore truly vulgar Miss Ormond. 
This lady comes accompanied by the most unqualified dandy 
ever consigned by the grinning bystanders to the appropriate 
neuter gender. 

«‘ Miss Ormond was accompanied by a dandy-like looking young man, whom 
she introduced as Mr. Newcome, if an introduction it could be called, that 
consisted in, ‘ Well, Lady Delville, I have brought you the man I promised you 
for the opera, but you have got a better I see ;—ah! Waldegrave, how did 
you get here ?” : 

« Whilst Mr. Waldegrave was explaining, Lady Delville was making as low 
a curtsey to this unknown opera-man as the spherical nature of her figure 
admitted of ; which Miss Ormond observing, she exclaimed, 

“Qh don’t use any ceremony with him. It will be quite thrown away, I 
assure you : he is monstrous -natured, but horrid silly ; and a finished 
dandy, and high fashion, and his name’s Newcome, and that’s all I have to 
say about him.” Batch | 

“Far from evincing any pique or confusion at being styled ‘horrid silly, 
Mr. Newcome did nothing but smile and looked pleased as Miss Ormond pro- 
ceeded in her rhodomontade. To bea ‘dandy and high fashion,’ as it was 
the end, constituted also the solace and enjoyment of his existence,’—— 
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«{ never knew he had either taste or fancy,”’ said Miss Ormond’ “ except 
for stiti stays and starched neckcloths,”’ 

«“ Excepting always that inimitable great coat,” said Mr. Waldegrave. 

«Oh yes, the coat! do, for pity’s sake walk to the window, Newcome, 
and show that coat. Its beauties are absolutely Jost in that retired corner.” 

« To Eliza’s utter astonishment, Mr, Newcome prepared to obey this com- 
mand without hesitation ; only repeating, ‘’Pon my soul, Miss Ormond, you 
are so arbitrary ; "pon my soul !’ 

«« And that coat really is the right thing, is it, Newcome ?” said Mr. Wal- 
degrave. 

«“ Oh decidedly ! decidedly the right thing,’”’ rephed he, with atone of so- 
leninity. 

« Amusing rather, don’t you think he is ?” said Miss Ormond to Lady Del- 
ville. “ Do you think yqu can tolerate him? because you may have him at 
any time, And its rather the proper thing to be seen with him at the opera, 
Don’t you think it is, upon the whole, Waldegrave ?” 


* How love can trifle with itself,’ as Shakspeare well knew, 
—how much * an enraged affection,” as he somewhere else calls 
it, will make a fool of a poor young woman who has the misfor- 
tune to be possessed with it,—how far the pettishness of a spoil- 
ed child, whose vanity and pride are unused to restraint or mor- 
tification, will fill with se/f the whole of the creature’s world of 
consciousness, to the utter exclusion of every other human being 
or human feeling,—are finely illustrated in the following highly 
wrought scene. Eliza goes with Lady Delville, Miss Brooke, 
and Waldegrave, to a musical party at Miss Ormond’s; and 
from mere caprice gives notice—timely enough no doubt, for it 
is before they set out—that she does not intend to sing. Miss 
Ormond’s voice, it seems, does not please her, “ and she would 
“not degrade herself by taking any part in such intolerable 
“ singing,” 

« She was now in the full exercise of the unhappy faculty she possessed, of 
converting the shadows of discontent into real and substantial evils. 

«“ Never for.a. moment abstracted from that intense consciousness of self, 
which alternately formed the bane and the bliss of her existence, she was 
the very slave of circumstances. With the ardour of her nature, she identi- 


fied every thing with the one feeling that absorbed her ; and the universe, and 
all that it contaimed, presen’ ed nothing to her,—but Waldegrave’s love.” 


Miss Ormond’s performance is much applauded, notwithstand- 
‘ing the contempt with which it is treated by Miss Rivers, whose 
impatient spirit writhes with self-inflicted torture, because Walde- 
grave prefers attending the piano forte to giving her, what she 
much desires, an opportunity to reproach and insult him. This 
mood is not mended by the approach of Newcome, to seat him- 
self in the empty chair beside her. Some raillery from Miss 
Ormond and Miss Brooke renders these two ladies, very sudden- 
ly, objects of utter detestation, of course. Newcome not attend- 
ed to, gives an astonished stare, and abdicates ; his seat is imme- 
diately filled by old Mr. Ormond, who most unseasonably com- 
mences a prosing discourse on vocal and instrumental music, and 
especially on the ineffable sum which his daughter’s musical edu- 


cation has cost him, Buteven Mr, Ormond leaves his ill-chosen 
auditor, and 
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“ Eliza looked towards his vacant chair, and her heart fluttered with the 
hope that it would soon be taken by Mr. Waldegrave. Scarcely could she 
retrain from telling every wandering man that apptoached and regarded it 
with a desiring eye, that ‘it belonged to a gentleman.” Her eyes sedulously 
guarded it for him, whom alone, in the numerous assembly, she beheld. . 

«‘ Atlength he leaves the orchestra. He is coming in the direction of her 
seat. Oh! Miss Ormond stops him! She is making room for him between 
Ker and Sophia. Will he ?—ah, yes!—he does remain with them. He for- 
sakes her—he is indifferent to her—he cares nothing at all about her—oh 
why, why ean she not, in an instant, annihilate the room, the lights, the whole 
assembly, and be in darkness, and be in solitude, anid at liberty to give way to 
the burst of wretchedness that is labouring in her breast ! 

«“ There was now no hope of his being near her, for Mr. Stanhope had ta- 
ken Mr. Ormond’s place.” / 

Miss Eliza Rivers, of course, refuses the entreaties of the whole 
company collectively and individually, and perseveres in her be- 
coming resolution not to sing, till the total indifference, usual in 
such cases, piques her most of all; and, in imminent danger of 
being of no consequence, instead of the greatest, even to Walde- 
grave, she unexpectedly allows herself to be handed to the in- 
strument by Mr. Stanhope, where she resolves to astonish Walde- 


grave—for to him alone she performed—with her most brilliant 
exertions. 


* The buzz and commotion of the room had not quite subsided into at- 
tention, when she cast a sidelong glance, ere she began, towards Mr. Walde- 
grave, He was still talking with Sophia. Never surely was there such an 
unparalleled affront. What! not pay to her performance the poor compli- 
ment of silence’? Under the impulse of extreme irritation, she half rose— 
she halfclosed her book. 

“Mr. Stanhope plainly discovered that something was wrong ; but not at 
all comprehending how, or in what way, inquired ina voice of alarm, «* What 
was the matter? was her seat too high or too low? erin what way could he be 
useful?” But now Mr. Waldegrave, who, though silent, had been an atten- 
tive observer of all that had passed, alarmed and agitated by her behaviour, 
and dreading what it might lead to next, hastily, and with a hurried manner 
approached her; and whilst he bent over her, chiefly to hide her distracted 
countenance, he merely affected to be inquiring what she was going to per 
form ? 

** Oh, Waldegrave ! nothing—nothing ! My very heart is sick; take me 
away,’ she whispered. 

““* My dear Eliza! for God’s sake be calm—be composed: I beg=-I bea 
seech of you,’ 

‘*‘ But the winds and waves would as soon have respected such a command. 
She had wrought herself up to a pitch of frantic emotion, that governed her 
as it would an infant; and whilst the room receded from her sight; and all 
its inhabitants, and nothing was present to her but her lover, and herself, 
she clasped her hands upon his arm; and hiding her face upon them, she 
burst into a flood of tears. ) 

‘Never was any confusion equal to that of Mr. Waldegrave! Well he 
knew that an assembly of Roman stoics were not more likely to have smiled 
at such a burst of natural weakness, than were the votaries of fashion then 
assembled round them. : 

“ He hurried her precipitately from the orchestra into an adjoining draw- 
ing-room, the door of which he impatiently closed after him ; and whilst 
Eliza sunk down upon a sofa, and sobbed with hysteric violence, he silently 
walked up and down the room, evidently agitated with a much stronger feel- 


ing of shame and vexation at their mutual exposure, than by tenderness or 
pity for her sufferings.” 
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The description of Waldegrave’s fashionable hardness of heart, 


.and calmness of demeanour, is not less just. He is at breakfast 


with Sir George Melmoth the morning after his last interview 
with Miss Rivers, when the following feeling dialogue takes place 


between them : 

«She isa charming woman!’ said Mr. Waldegrave, with something of 
a sigh ; * but I wish, with all my soul, that I had never known her’, 

“« What you begin to feel queer at the thoughts of the noose! No won- 
der, with the horror that you have always testified for it !’ 

“« No; it is not that which disturbs me—that question is, by mutual con- 
sent, at rest between us for ever!’ 

“ Ah—indeed! How did you manage that? for it is rather a material 
point, I should think, in the present case.’ 

“Yes, of course. But I proved to her that it was imprudent, and little 
less than impossible, in my present circumstances (as you yourself must sup- 
pose, after what I have said to you upon that point ;) and this morning I have 
oo an intimation from her that she entirely coincides with my opinion— 
and— 

“And is your most obedient humble servant, I suppose. Well, I see 
nothing very melancholy in that ; particularly as, I imagine, it was rather asa 
matter of propriety than choice, that you proposed to her at all.’ 

«I certainly never intended to fall so deeply in love asI did. And as 
to matrimony, I never gave it a thought, till I found I had been talking about 
it for above an hour.’ 

“ Sir George laughed most immoderatelv.—* Egad, Waldegrave, I did not 
think you had been such a flat. If this had happened to you ten years ago, 
when you first set about making love, it would all have been natural and like- 
ly enough.’ 

* «li seems that we are never wise upon these points,’ 

«No; nor never safe, [think. Upon my word, after your accident, I shall 
be upon my guard, in case I should take to falling in love ; for being a more 
heedless person than you, it is possible I may g° a step further, and find my- 
self actually married before I know any thing about it.’ 

«“¢ There is no great hazard of that. You have, fortunately, no turn for 
affairs of this kind.’ 

« ¢ None in the world. I have fallen in love two or three times, as a matter 
of course, but 1 found it a fvolish, troublesome business ; so I gave it up at 
once. It always leads to something disagreeable—just as children begin to 
play, very lovingly, and end in quarrelling and fighting. In short, these mat- 
ters always conclude badly, let them conclude which way they will—tor if 
you marry it’s a humdrum affair; neither more nor less than taking out a h- 
cense to grow very tired of one another; and if you do not, it’s a chance if 
you don’t behave very ill indeed, and deserve to be horse-whipped—and, I 
suppose, it is some such idea of your merits, that, at this very instant, makes 
you, Waldegrave, look so forlorn?’ 

“<¢f am afraid I am not quite exempt from self-reproach; at least Eliza 
feels these things so differently from the generality of women, that what 
would be a slight injustice, perhaps nothing at all to them, isa very serious 
injury to her.’ 

“‘¢ Poor girl! she feels it a great deal, then, does she ” 

« <« T am afraid so.’ 

“<Poor thing! Iam sorry for that.’ 

««¢ And so am I, God knows! I wish from my soul that I had never seen her.’ 

«¢ But that will do nv good now you know. The affair is entirely ended, 
and you can’t possibly marry her; so the only thing now is to hope and trust 
that she will make herself happy im trying to hate you more and more every 
day of her life.’ 

«‘¢T rather suppose that will be the sequel of the story; for I trust a great 
deal to a tolerable share of pride and haughtiness which she calls her own.’ 
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*** Yes, that may do bye and bye. But I should not wonder if she has to 
go through a great deal more betore she finds her pride of much service to 
her. Those country girls are very different trom the women here ; when an 
affair of that sort is ended here, and a girl has lost her lover, she has nothing 
to do but to go to the theatres, or the opera, or Almack’s, or any where else, 
and look out for another. But when such is the case in the country, they 
mope about, and walk amongst trees, and talk to the moon, and write son- 
nets ; and, never seeing a man above once in seven years, have no chance of 
replacing the lost hero.’ 

“« But that is not the case with Miss Rivers, just at present ; she has been 
tn London and the neighbourhood for some months past.’ 

**¢ Where is she? | will go and call on her and console her.’ 

‘<1 had rather you would not, if you please, just at present; considering 
your connexion with me, | think it will be best to avoid it.’ 

** «Well, just as you please ; I should like to have seen her. I always ad- 
mired Miss Rivers ; nay, I positively at one time had some wandering designs of 
marrying her myself.’ 

a Had you, indeed? I wish with all my heart you had putthem in execu- 
tion. . 

«Thank you for your good wishes ; it is not too late now, perhaps, only 
that | have lost the inclination. Come, shall we walk ?” 

“Mr. Waldegrave reached his hat, with something between a sigh and a 
yawn. 

«« «This affair annoys me most confoundedly,’ said he. 

«« «Qh, it’s a bad business, beyond dispute ; but you must try and forget it. 
You know there’s nothing upon earth to be done, unless you mean to marry 
the girl.’ 

ty can’t marry her—it’s quite impossible,’ said Mr. Waldegrave impa- 
tiently. 

« « Well, then, come along, and say no more about it.’ ” 


For examples of the author’s powers of pathos, which are, we 
think, considerable, we must refer our readers to several of the 
descriptions near the conclusion, and especially to the last scene 
of all. 

Although we do not certainly estimate the work before us as. 
the brilliant production of a powerful and original genius, its 
well conceived and conducted plot, its agreeable pleasantry, live- 
ly scenes, and amusing characters, are proofs of talent far above 
the average of that of novel writers. But it soars very far, in- 
deed, above its whole class, with a few kindred exceptions, in the 
yet more valuable qualities of sound principle, amiable sentiment, 
and benevolent feeling. There is a gentleness and kindlinese 
throughout, which tempt us to think that we are reading the pro- 
duction of a female pen; and to female pens, in this department 
of literature, we can trace an exquisite management of passion 
and feeling, and an edifying use of principle, which are very often 
wanting in the fictitious compositions of the other sex. There 
is a vein of sincere practical piety both skilfully and usefully 
introduced into the story; but although Mortimer and Louisa 
are humble, in the scriptural sense of the word, the author allows 
the heroine to die considerably short of repentance and humilia- 
tion. She does not, by any means, attribute her sufferings to her 
own errors, and something of her characteristic pride besets ever 
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her deathbed ; for her expressions are not humble hopes of mercy, 
but confident expectations of a perfectly happy hereafter. This 
was surely not intended by the author. With this modification, 
we have not a fault to find with the principles of the present work. 
If it be consistent with a sound discretion, that the first tale of 
love, instead of being left to chance, shall be told to the young 
and innocent with perfect purity, and shall, moreover, address 
the imagination, strictly associated with the safeguards of honour, 
prudence, and virtue, “ The Favourite of Nature,” we sincerely 
think, ought to be a standard family novel. 





Arr. VIIl.—The following Sketches of Manners and Times are 
taken from Graydon’s Memoirs of “ A Life in Pennsylvania.” 


“Or all the cities in the world, Philadelphia was, for its size, perhaps; 
one of the most peaceable and unwarlike ; and Grant was not wholly with- 
out data for supposing that, with an inconsiderable force, he could make his 
way at least through Pennsylvania, So much had the manners of the Qua- 
kers, and its long exemption from hostile alarm, nourished this disposition, 
that a mere handful of lawless frontier men was found sufficient to throw 
the capital into consternation. The unpunished, and even applauded mas- 
sacre of certain Indians at Lancaster, who, inthe jail of that town, had 
vainly flattered themselves that they possessed an asylum, had so encouraged 
their murderers, who called themselves Paxton Boys, that they threatened 
to perpetrate the like enormity upon a number ot other Indians, under the 
protection of government in the metropolis; and for this purpose they, at 
length put themselves in arms, and actually began their march. Their 
force, though known to be small in the beginning, continually increased as 
it went along, the vires acquirit eundo being no less the attribute of terror 
than of fame. Between the two, the invaders were augmented to some 
thousands by the time they had approached within a day or two’s journey 
of their object. To the credit, however, of the Philadelphians, every pos- 
sible effort was made to frustrate the inhuman designs of the banditti ; and 
the Quakers, as well as others, who had proper feelings on the occasion, ex- 
erted themselves for the protection of the terrified Indians, who were shut 
up in the barracks, and for whose more immediate defence part of a British 
regiment of foot was stationed there. But the citadel or place of arms, was 
in the very heart of the city, all around and within the old court-house, and 
Friends’ meeting-house. Here stood the artillery, under the command of 
Captain Loxley, a very honest, though little, dingy-looking man, with regi- 
mentals, considerably war-worn or tarnished ; a very salamander or jie 
drake in the public estimation, whose vital air was deemed the fume of sul- 
phureous explosion,and who, by whatever means he had acquired his 
science, was always put foremost when great guns were in question. Here 
it was that the grand stand was to be made against the approaching invaders, 
who, if rumour might be credited, had now extended their murderous pur- 
poses beyond the savages, to their patrons and abettors. Hence the cause 
had materially changed its complexion, and, instead of resting on a basis of 
mere humanity and plighted faith, it had emphatically become the cause of 
self-preservation little doubt being entertained that the capital would be 
sacked, in case of the predominance of a barbarous foe. In this state of con- 
sternation and dismay, all business was laid aside for the more important 
occupation of arms. Drums, colours, rusty halberts, and bayonets, were 
brought forth from their lurking-places ; and as every good citizen who had 
a sword had girded to his thigh, so every one who had a gun had placed 
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jt on his shoulder. In short, della, horrida bella, war, destructive war, was 
about to desolate the hitherto peaceful streets of Philacielphia. 

‘But with all this, the old proverb was not belied; and the benign in- 
fluence of this i// wind was sensibly felt by us school-boys. The dreaded 
event was overbalanced in our minds by the holidays which were the etfect 
of it ; and so far as ] can recall my feelings on the occasion, they very much 
preponderated on the side of hilarity. 

** As the defensive army was without eyes, it had of course no better in- 
formation than such as common bruit could supply ; and hence many unto- 
ward consequences ensued. One was the near extinction of a troop of 
mounted butchers from Germantown, who, scampering down Market street 
with the best intentions in the world, were announced as the Paxton Boys, 
and by this mistake, very narrowly escaped a greeting fromthe rude throats 
of Captain Loxley’s artillery, The word rink was already quivering on his 
lips, but Pallas came in shape of something, and suppressed it. Another 
emanation from this unmilitary defect of vision was the curious order that 
every householder in Market street should affix one or more candles at his 
door before daylight, on the morning of the day on which, from some suffi- 
cient reason no doubt, it had been elicited that the enemy would full surely 
make his attack, and by no other than this identical route, on the citadel. 
Whether this illumination was merely intended to prevent surprise or wheth- 
er it was that the commander who enjoined it was determined, like Ajax, 
that, if perish he must, he would perish in the face of day, I do not know ; 
but certain it is that such a decree went forth, and was religiously complied 
with. This I can affirm, from the circumstance of having resided in Mar- 
ket street at the time. The sage precaution, however, proved superfluous, 
although, with respect merely to the nearness of the redoubted invaders, 
there was colour for it. It was soon ascertained that they had reached Ger- 
mantown and a deputation of the least obnoxious citizens, with the olive 
branch, was sent out to meetthem. Aftera parley of some days, an armis- 
tice was agreed upon, and peace at length so effectually restored, that the 
formidable stragglers who had excited so much terror, were permitted, as 
friends, to enter the city.” 

‘«‘ But it was not alone by hostile alarms that the poor people of Philadel- 
phia were annoyed. Their tranquility had been likewise disturbed by the 
uncitizenlike conduct of a pair of British officers, who, for want of some- 
thing better to do, had plunged themselves into an excess of intemperance ; 
and, in the plenitude of wine and hilarity, paraded the streets at all hours, 

‘A la clarté de cieux dans lombre de la nuit,’ 

to the no small terror of the sober and the timid. The firm of this duum- 
virate was Ogle and Friend, names always coupled together, like those of 
Castor and Pollux, or of Pylades and Orestes. But the cement which con- 
nected them was scarcely so pure as that which had united those heroes of 
antiquity. It could hardly be called friendship, but was rather a confede- 
racy in debauchery and riot, exemplified in a never ending round of frolic 
and fun. It was related of Ogle, that, upon hiring a servant, he had stipu- 
lated with him that he should never get drunk but when his master was 
sober. But the fellow sometime after requested his discharge, giving for 
his reason, that he had in truth no dislike to a social glass himself, but it 
had so happened, that the terms of the agreement had absolutely cut him off 
from any chance of ever indulging his propensity. 

“Many are the pranks I have heard ascribed, either conjointly or sepa- 
rately, to this par nodile fratrum. That of Ogle’s first appearance in Phila- 
delphia has been thus related to me by Mr. Will Richards, the apothecary 
who, it is well known, was, trom his size and manner, as fine a figure for 
Falstaff as the imagination can conceive. “One afternoon,” said he, “an 
officer in full regimentals, booted and spurred, with a whip’ in his hand, 
spattered with mud from top to toe, and reeling under the effects of an over 
dose of liquor, made his entrance into the coftce-house, in a box of which | 
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was sitting, perusing a newspaper. He was probably under the impression, 
that every man he was to meet would be a Quaker, and that a Quaker was 
no other than a licensed Simon Pure for his amusement ; for no sooner had 
he entered, than, throwing his arms about the neck of Mr. Joshua Fisher, 
with the exclamation of—‘ Ah, my dear Broadbrim, give mea kiss,’ he began 
to slaver him most lovingly. As Joshua was a good deal embarrassed by 
the salutation, and wholly unable to parry the assault or shake of the fond 
intruder, I interfered in his behalf, and effected a separation, when Ogle, 
turning to me, cried out, ‘Hah! my jolly fellow, give me a smack of your 
fat chops,’ and immediately fell to hugging and kissing me, as he had done 
Fisher. But, instead of the coyness he had shown, I hugged and kissed in 
my turn as hard as 1 was able, until my weight at length brought Ogle to the 
floor, and myself on top of him. Nevertheless I kept kissing away, until 
nearly mashed and suffocated, he exclaimed, ‘ For heaven’s sake let me up, 
let me up, or you will smother me! Having sufficiently tormented him, 
and avenged Joshua Fisher, I permitted him to rise, when he seemed a good 
deal sobered, and finding that I was neither a Quaker, nor wholly ignorant 
of the world, he evinced some respect for me, took a seat with me in a box, 
and entering into conversation, soon discovered that, however he might be 
disguised by intoxication, he well knew what belonged to the character of a 
gentleman,”’—*“ This,” says Richards, “ was the commenceinent of an ac- 
quaintance between us ; and Captain Ogle sometimes called to see me, upon 
which occasions he always behaved with the utmost propriety and deco- 
rum.” 

« Among the disaffected (royalists) in Philadelphia, Dr. Kearsley was pre- 
eminently ardent and rash, An extremely zealous loyalist, and impetuous in 
his temper, he had given much umbrage to the Whigs; and, if | am not mis- 
taken, he had been detected in some hostile machinations. Hence he was 
deemed a proper subject for the fashionable punishment of tarring, feathering, 
and carting. He was seized at his own door by a party of the militia, and, in 
the attempt to resist them, received a wound in his hand from a bayonet. 
Being overpowered, he was placed in a cart provided for the purpose, and, 
amidst a multitude of boys and idlers, paraded through the streets to the tune 
of the rogues’ march. I happened to be at the coffee-house when the con- 
course arrived there. They made a halt, while the Doctor, foaming with rage 
and indignation, without his hat, his wig dishevelled and bloody from his 
wounded hand, stood up in the cart and called for a bowl of punch. It was 


quickly handed to him; when, so vehement was his thirst, that he drained it of 


its contents before he took it from his lips. What were the feelings of others 
on this lawless proceeding [ know not, but mine, I must confess, revolted at 
the spectacle. I was shocked at seeing a late respected citizen so cruelly vi- 
lified, and was imprudent enough to say, that, had I been a magistrate, I would, 
at every hazard, have interposed my authority in suppression of the outrage. 
But this was not the only instance which convinced me that I wanted nerves 
for arevolution. It must be admitted, however, that the conduct of the popu- 
lace was marked by a lenity which peculiarly distinguished the cradle of our 
republicanism. ‘Tar and feathers had been dispensed with, and, excepting 
the injury he had received in his hand, no sort of violence was offered by 
the mob to their victim. But to a man of high spirit, as the Doctor was, the 
indignity, in its lightest form, was sufficient to madden him: it probably had 
this effect, since his conduct became so extremely outrageous, that it was 
thought necessary to confine him From this city he was soon after removed 
to Carlisle, where he died during the war. 

“ A few days after the carting of Mr. Kearsley, Mr. Isaac Hunt, the attor- 
ney,* was treated in the same manner, but he managed the matter much bet- 
ter than his precursor. Instead of braving his conductors like the Doctor, 





* An uncle, probably, of Leigh Hunt.—Ed, P. F. 
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Mr. Hunt was a pattern of meekness and humility ; and at every halt that was 
made, he rose and expressed his acknowledgments to the crowd for their for- 
bearance and civility. After a parade of an hour or two, he was set down at 
his own door, as uninjured in body as in mind. He soon after removed to ont 
of the islands, if I mistake not, to Barbadoes, where, it was understood he 
took orders. 

“Not long after these occurrences, Major Skene, of the British army, ven- 
tured to show himself in Philadelphia. Whatever might have been his induce- 
ment to the measure, it was deemed expedient by the newly constituted au- 
thorities to have him arrested and secured. A guard was accordingly piaced 
over him at his lodgings, at the city tavern. The officer to whose charge he 
was especially committed, was Mr. Francis Wade, the brewer, an Irishman of 
dist ngvistied zeal in the cause, and one who was supposed to possess talents 
pecubarty befitting him for the task of curbing the spirit of an haughty Briton, 
which Skene undoubtedly was. I well recollect the day that the guard was 
paraded to escort him out of the city on his way to some other station. An 
immense crowd of spectators stood before the door of his quarters, and lined 
the streets through which he was to pass, The weather being warm, the 
window sashes of his apartment were raised, and Skene, with his bottle of wine 
upon the table, having just finished his dinner, roared out, in the voice of a 
Stentor, God save great George our King. Wad the spirit of seventy-five in 
any degree resembled Jacobinism, to which it has unjustly been compared, 
this bravado would unquestionably have brought the major to the lamp post, 
and set his head upon a pike; but as, fortunately tor him, it did not, he was 
suffered to proceed with his song, and the auditory seemed more generally 
amused than offended.” 





Arr. [X.—Poetry, 
THE POET. 


At morn, at noon, at eve, and middle night, 

He passes forth into the charmed air, 

With Talisman to call up spirits rare 
From flower, tree, heath, and fountain. To his sight 
The husk of natural objects opens quite 

To the core, and every secret essence there 

Reveals the elements of good and fair, 
Making him wise where Learning lacketh light. 

The Poets sympathies are not confined 

To kindred, country, climate, class or kind, 
And yet they glow intense-—Oh ! were he wise, 
Duly to commune with his destined skies, 

Then, as of old, might inspiration shed 

A visible glory round his hallow’d head. S. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADMONITION, 


On fairest flower the reptile vile, 
Still leaves its slime behind ; 
So reptile envy would defile 
The fairest, purest mind : 
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258 Poetry. 


Then what of genius, taste, you own 
Above the common cast, 

Avoid the breath of wide renown, 
As poison’d Sirve’s blast. 


Confine to self those gems of mind 
Those pleasures ever new, 
Or let their lustre be confin’d, 
To light the chosen few. 
Nor let thy lamp of virtue shine 
On darksome vice too bright, 
For those who bend at Mammon’s shrine, 
Abhor its hated light. 


Thus Envy’s argus eyes may sleep, 
Nor dulness rouse to vent 

Those venom’d words, not loud but deep, 
That malice can invent.— 

Yes, he who’d gain the gen’ral voice, 

Be Pale envy overcome, 

: ° Must climb with Folly and with Vice, 
And oft seem deaf and dumb. 


Affect to close in sleep the eyes, 
When Vice expose its mein, 

Spread the light wing when Folly flies, 
** Be all things to all men”— 

Must ne’er express indignant thought, 
Of vicé, or e’en its tools ; 

Who sets this prudent case at nought, 
Makes foes of knaves and fools. 


A num’rous race, to whom the wise 
And virtuous sometimes bend, 

As the wild Arab deifies 
Old Nick, to gain a friend ;— 

Yet though they gain the world by guile, 
The chance is more than even; 

They love the self-approving smile, 

Of Conscience and of Heaven. 


THE EXHIBITION.—~A Song. 


Come, come—I am willing 
| To down with my shilling, 
; The time to be killing 

ij With varnish and paint; 
; So up the stone staircase 

I corkscrew my carcase,— 
As steep and as dark as 

St. Paul’s ;—and as faint : 





































Poetry. 


Tall women and towers, 
And children with flowers,— 
Twelve rosy old Hours,— 

A study of cows ;— 
A view on the Humber, 
And nags out of number,— 
With other live lumber, 

At Somerset House! 

Tol de rol, &c. 


One dandy Adonis, 
And two noble cronies, 
Beside rampant ponies 
Reclining in curls; 
And tumble-down torrents, 
And pictures of Florence, 
And portraits by Lawrence 
Of lanky old Earls: 
That aman! what a log !— 
Turn to the catalogue! 
How like a water-dog 
After a souse! 
That sky is too milky,— 
That dress is too silky,— 
How charming is Wilkie 
At Somerset House! 
Tol de rol, &c. 


I’ve seen the room fuller, 
And yet felt it cooler ;— 
Lord! there’s Mrs. Buller, 
All pensive and red ! 
I wonder such fat ewes 
Make paintings and statues, 
I’ll never to that use 
Abandon my head! 
Here, Wealth hath call’d her men, 
Hairy Jews, balder men, 
Grim gouty aldermen— 
Wigs, beards, and brows! 
I think ’tis a pity, 
The hanging committee 
Thus flatter the city,— 
At Somerset House! 
Tol de rol, &c. 
The sculpture invites me, 
For marble delights me,— 
Except when it spites me 
In desolate busts ; 
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Poetry. 


A neat modell’d wax man, 
Two babies by Flaxman, 
The head of a tax-man 

Whom nobody trusts! 
Fighters who’ve fill’d a ring, 
Two sleepy children, 
Sweetly bewildering 

Many a spouse :— 
Oh! that Raphael or Titian 
Could rise at my wishing 
In this exhibition 

At Somerset House! 

Tol de rol, &c. 


NAVAL ODE. 


BY JAMES C. PERCIVAL.—=-FROM CLIO, NO. 1. 


OUR walls are on the sea, 
And they ride along the wave, 
Mann’d with sailors bold and free, 
And the lofty and the brave 
Toist their flag to the sport of the gale: 
With an even march they sweep 
O’er the bosom of the deep, 
And their orders trimly keep, 
As they sail. 
Though so gallantly we ride, 
Yet we do not seek the fight ; 
We have justice on our side, 
And we battle in our right, 
For our homes, and our altars, and sires ; 
Then we kindle in our cause, 
And awhile a solemn pause— 
When the cannon’s iron jaws 
Spout their fires. 


We abhor the waste of life, 
And the massacre of war; 

We detest the brutal strife 
In the van of glory’s car; 

But we never will shrink from the foe : 
This when battles lightning runs 
Through his horror-speaking guns, 
And his brazen thunder stuns, 

He shall know. 
We have met them on the deep, 
With Decatur and with Hull, 
Where our fallen comrades sleep 
In their glory’s proudest full : 
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Yor our homes we will meet them again : 
Let their boasted navies frown, 
As they proudly bear them down; 
We will conquer, burn, or drown, 
On the main. 


We, too, have hearts of oak, 
And the hour of strife may come, 
With its hurricane of smoke, 
Hissing ball and bursting bomb, 
And the death shot may launch thro’ our crew ; 
But our spirits feel no dread, 
And we bear our ship ahead, 
For we know that honor’s bed 
Is our due. 


Then come on, ye gallant tars ! 
With your matches in your hand, 

And parade beneath our stars 
With a free and noble stand, 

As you wait for the moment of death: 
Hark the word—the foe is nigh, 
And at once their war-dogs fly, 

But with bosems throbbing high, 
Yield your breath. 


Do your duty gallant boys! 
And you homeward shall return 
To partake your country’s joys, 
When the lights of triumph burn, 
And the warm toast is drank to the brave ; 
Then, when country calls again, 
Be your march along the main, 
And in glory spread her reign 
O’er the wave. 


TO LILLA. 


Dear Lilla, sing that strain again, 
Like thy melodious swell, 

In early days that tender strain, 
Oft bound my heart in spell; 

Of raptur’d bliss, when minstrelsy 
Bright wreath of fancy wove, 

Of world as smooth as summer sea, 
Of innocence and love. 
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Literary and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Oh Lilla, I with all would part, 
To feel as I did then, 

Ere a cold world had chill’d my heart 
Or quicken’d reason’s ken— 

Yet Lilla, while you softly sing 
That heart entrancing strain, 

Joys past return on raptur’d wing, 
Blest Hope resumes her reign. 

=_— 


EPIGRAM. 


Wit by the dull is hated—why ? 
Why hates the Owl a clear bright sky ‘ 


SONG. 


There may be some who lov’d, like me, 

Though reason, feeling, pride, reproved ; 

Loved with aching constancy— 
Hopelessly loved. 


Some, who to words but half sincere 
That should have been but half believed, 
Lent, like me, a willing ear, 

And were deceived. 
Suffering like me, perhaps they found 
One struggling wrench, one wild endeavour, 
Break the tie that else had bound 

Their souls for ever ! 


And they were freed—and yet I pine 
With secret pangs with griefs unspoken : 
No—their hearts were not like mine, 

Else they had broken ! we 





Arr. X.— Literary and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


A gentleman, from the interior of New York, intends, if suffi- 
cient encouragement shall be afforded him, to construct in the 
neighbourhood of this city, a map on a new plan, and ona scale 
so extensive as to cover several acres of ground. 

He proposes to delineate the eastern and western hemispheres, 
on a terrestrial plane, in two circles collaterally situated. The 
land and water to be distinguished by sand or gravel of different 
colours. The equator to be represented by a paved path of suffi- 
cient width fora walk for two persons. The parallels of latitude, me- 
ridians, circles, &c. to bedistinctly delineated, and the several zones 
to be of different shades of colour. The situations of the different 
mountains are to be designated by small mounds, sufficiently rais- 
ed to give an idea of their relative altitudes, and those intended to 
represept such as are of a volcanic character, to be constructed. 
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with a cavity so as to admit of artificial eruptions of smoke and 
ignited matter. Rocks, soils, shells, &c. illustrative of the geo- 
logical character of different regions are to be properly distribut- 
ed; and it is further proposed that the chief cities of different states 
and empires, the wall of China, the pyramids of Egypt, and other 
remarkable monuments of human industry, shall have miniature 
representations. The plan will be completed by decorating the 
margin of the plot, with foreign and indigenous shrubs and trees. 

The design is a bold and novel one, but it appears to most of 
those who have examined it, well deserving of public attention. 
The details of geography, as commonly taught in our schools, 
form a dry study, oppressing the memory, without much improv- 
ing the judgment. The names of places derived from foreign, 
and not unfrequently from barbarous languages, are not easily 
remembered, and the length and breadth of countries, with the 
distances of towns one from another, are generally learned only 
to be forgotten. Nor are our common maps calculated to give 
a lively and lasting impression of the relative situation of places. 
Each object, though it may be correctly delineated, is too minute 
to strike the mind with any degree of force, and by the immense 
number of objects crowded into a small place, confusion is ne- 
cessarily produced.—But toa map constructed on Mr. Goodrich’s 
plan, it is evident that no such objections could apply. Every 
thing would here be represented on so extensive a scale, that it 
could not but be distinctly seen, and would in all probability be 
distinctly remembered. The learner could place himself in dif- 
ferent positions to impress on his mind the relative situation of 
places, could travel over the plot to determine the relative size 
of countries, and would thence derive what may properly be call- 
ed tofrical assistance, in remembering names derived from foreign 
and barbarous languages. 

The inventor of the plan, is, as we before intimated, a Mr. 
Goodrich. His brother-in-law, who is now in this city, has, we 
are happy to state, received such encouragement that he has good 
reason to hope that he will soon be able to effect what he has for 
some years had in contemplation. Several gentlemen, distin- 
guished in the literary and scientific world, have publicly signified 
their approbation of the plan, and one has had the liberality to 
offer a plot of ground, in a pleasant and convenient situation. 
This being the case, we presume that the money necessary to 
complete the design will be obtained with but moderate exertion. 

To the Republic of Science-—Martins are a bird that migrate. 
in a peculiar manner. It appears to be unknown whence 
they come, and whither they go; a knowledge of which is very 
desirable, and, if attained, might lead to a great enlargement of 
our knowledge in natural history. As these birds, while here, 
build about our houses, and seem to delight in the society of man, 
it is inferable that they do the same elsewhere : if so, we might, 
a little before the time of their departure, attach to their legs or 
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neck, small labels, written on fine linen or silk, with indelible ink, 
or on parchment, stating the date, and the name of the place and 
nation. Tothis it would be well to add a rough drawing of a 
ship, with the national flag, and drawings of some of the animals 
of the climate, as a sort of universal language; also, a request to 
the reader to attach a similar label about the time of the re- 
turn of the birds in the spring, and to publish the circumstance 
in a newspaper of the country. Learned institutions generally 
might contribute to the improvement of science by printing and 
distributing such labels both in Latin, and in the language of 
the country. 

If we do not by such means learn, soon or late, where the mar- 
tins go, it will be inferable that they go to some unlettered peo- 
ple or unknown country. The more reasons we find for pre- 
suming there are unknown countries, the more will we be dis- 
posed to exert ourselves in research. 

Engraving.—The side-graphic printing and engraving estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Perkins, Fairman and Heath, has been com- 
mienced in the house in Fleet-street, late Parker’s Glass Manu- 
factory, with every prospect of splendid success. Already they 
have engaged to manufacture Bank Notes on their inimitable 
plan for several Yorkshire and other Banks; and they are also 
preparing various engravings for popular books, as maps and 
views for Goldsmith’s Geography, frontispiece for Mavor’s Spel- 
ling Book, and a solar system for Blair’s Preceptor, all of which 
will have proof impressions of their engravings, though tens of 
thousands are sold annually. Over and above these applications, 
they are making preparations to print on cotton, dresses of great- 
er beauty than have been ever fabricated before. The perfection 
of all their prints must so improve the public judgment, that 
coarse and inferior prints must soon be banished from use ; and 
hence the arts themselves must be greatly improved. 

Corsicaurum,—A new mineral earth has been lately found in 
Corsica, thought to be impregnated with particles of gold. By 
chemical operation, vases have been made of it for table services, 
and it is found to vie in colour and lustre with the finest vermil- 
lion.—The name of Corsicaurum has been given to it ; it has the 
property of not discolouring white stuffs, which is not always 
the case with gold, the most purified and refined. 

Messrs. Warren &* Wood, offer a silver cup of the value of 
fifty dollars, for an Address to be delivered at the opening of the 
New Theatre. Those who desire to be competitors for the prize, 
are requested to transmit their productions on or before the 15th 
day of November, each Address to be accompanied with a sealed 
paper, containing the name of the author, which the managers 
pledge themselves shall not be opened, unless the premium shall 
be awarded to such Address. Upen the merits of the different 
productions offered, a committee of literary gentlemen of ac» 
knowledged talents will decide. 





